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If your grocer does not sell Shaker 
Table Salt, send us his and your 
own name and address and we will 
send you a generous sample of 
Shaker Table Salt in a miniature 
carton which is also an individual 
salt shaker, a booklet which tells 
you some things you need to know 
about salt, and Government Proof 
of the Superior Quality, Strength 
and Purity of our Salt. 


The Only 
Table Salt 
That is Free of 


Dangerous Impurities 


( > e is the most dangerous impurity that nature has placed 


in all salt—gypsum makes splendid fertilizer and plaster of 

paris, but it’s a mighty dangerous thing to eat, because it 
combines with water in your body—forms little balls of plaster—gravel 
—gall-stones—your doctor will tell you that this is the reason why the 
gypsum in ordinary salt often causes such serious disorders of the 
liver, kidneys and spleen—because the human system can neither 
assimilate nor expel gypsum. 


The picture above was made from an actual photograph of a chunk 
of gypsum, weighing about 20 ounces, taken from our salt purifying 
filters. 


According to Government Statistics, you eat about this much 
gypsum every year if you use any salt except that produced by our 
exclusive, patented salt purifying process, 


Because we are sole owners of the only process of salt refining— 
the only process which removes the gypsum and other dangerously une 
healthful impurities, natural to salt. 


We willsend you Government Proof of all this. 


This freedom from dangerous, rank impuri- 
ties gives Shaker Table Salt superior strength, 
“saltiness” and savor, and the superior quality of 
Shaker Table Salt is protected by a sanitary 
package. It is the only table salt that is properly 
packed and the only salt that always flowsfreely 


Now Cut Out This Coupon 
Te Avrly This Handsome Cut Glass Salt Shaker 


This coupon taken from this advertisement with one other taken from one 10-cent box of 

\ Shaker Table Salt, or one 10-cent box of Diamond Crystal Cooking Salt with 20 cents in stamps 
Al to pay for postage and packing, secures this genuine cut glass salt shaker. Read carefully and 
follow directions on coupon taken from package. This is a heavy, imported cut glass shaker of 


Vig beautiful pattern with glass top which will be prized by all lovers of rich cut glass. It is entirely free of ad- 
ZA\\ vertising matter and when you get one, you will want a full set, which you can easily secure, for your table. 


The Diamond Crystal Salt Company, Station H-4, St. Clair, Mich. 


Shaker Table Salt, Diamond Crystal Cooking Salt. Makers of the 


Only Salt 99 7-10 per cent Pure—Proved Best by Government Test 
“Saltiest”—Purest Salt 


z BICILIAN 

Hair 

Renewer 
$ 


= 
Yi REVISED FORMULA 
Glycerin, Capsi- 
cum, Bay Rum, Sul- 
phur, Tea, Rosemary 
Leaves, Boroglycer- 
in, Alcohol, Water, 
Perfume. The reason 
why we use each of 
these ingredients is 
set forth in a bookiet, 
which we will mail to 
you upon request. 
Ask your druggist 
for ‘‘ the new kind.” 
The kind that does 
not change the color 
ES) of the hair. 


It is now positively known that falling hair is 
caused by a germ, hence is a regular germ dis- 
ease. Hall’s Hair Renewer, as now made from 
the ‘‘ revised formula,’’ stops falling hair be- 
cause it destroys the germs which produce this 
trouble. It also destroys the dandruff germs, 


and restores the scalp to a healthy condition. 
R. P. HALL & 00O.. NASHUA, N. H. 


Diamonds 


Our greatest specialty is the highest grade of Dia- 
monds and exquisite designed Diamond Jewelry. 
You can get just what you want by sending to us and 
you can buy at 


Unusually Close Prices 


By sending your name and address, we will send our 
Catalogs of 260 Pages illustrating over 7000 articles. 


Catalogs Beautifully Illustrated 
With Half-tone and Colored Plates. 


Made direct from photographs of Diamond Jewelry, 
Watches, Cut Glass, Solid Silver, Embossed Station- 
ery and Engraved Cards. 


Mailed to you. 


Postpaid Free. 


JOHN C. PIERIK & CO. 


Wholesale Manufacturing Jewelers 
126 Pierik Bldg. Springfield, Il. 


Se e m 


No Excuse for 
Spoiled Preserves! 


If you are putting up fruit this year don’t 
run any risk of its spoiling. We make a 
new kind of jar rings, which will absolutely 


exclude air and keep your fruit in perfect 
condition. Send 10c for a sample dozen 


neatly packed in a convenient dust-prool 
box, and see for yourself how much better 
they are than any jar ring you have ever 


used. 
ber, not waste, is used in PARUCO 
a ther ase onde extra thick to prevent cutting 
through by the sharp edges on zinc or glass tops—a 
feature not found in the oriad equaly in a neat box 
ave used. Each dozen is pac E 
and sealed so ts to keep in perfect shape and condition 
until you are ready for them, ; 
When vou order mention your grocer's name and 
state whether you use Mason, Vacuum, Lightning 
or Crown jars. There is a PARUCO ring for 
every make of jar you use. You may find them 
in some g rocers, but if you don't alrea 
know where, don’t wait to ran around—it's too 
important. Send 1 Oc for the sample—now, today ; 
and 12c for each extra dozen you require. Inter- 
esting Jar Ring Booklet O witb sample order. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 
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TREATS IN STORE 


HERE will appear in early numbers of Uncle 
Remus’s—The Home Magazine some of 
the late Editor’s editorials—perhaps essays is a 


better designation. ‘They are written in the same 


style that characterized “On Knowing Your Neigh- 
bors.” The first of these to be published is called 


“The Shakespeare of 
Modern Business 


It deals, most inimitably, with John D. Rockefel- 
ler and Professor Triggs' now famous comparison. 
The editorial is kindly yet keen, full of a spirit of 
fairness and a whimsical seriousness. 


“The Yankee Hater” 


the latest, unpublished production of Mr. Harris, 
will be printed serially, beginning later in the year 


or early in 1909, and will run for ten or twelve 
months. 
from Boston who came to the South during the 
Reconstruction days. 


It is the thrilling story of a young man 


It is vivid, accurate and 
humorous, yet filled with romance and tenderness. 


When Snipe are 
Flying 


—when you are after game 
of any kind, or when you 
are shooting at the traps, 
you must have a good pow- 


der if you want results. 
If you do want results 
—specify any one of our 


Brands. 
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Shotgun Smokeless 


DUPONT “INFALLIBLE” 
HAZARD “NEW SCHULTZE” 
“NEW E C. (Improved)' 


Black Sporting Powders 


L.& R.““ORANGEEXTRASPORTING” 
HAZARD KENTUCKY RIFLE 
DU PONT RIFLE 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 


POWDER COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 


OUR will interest you— Fac- 
OFFER similes of Portraits of 

Winners of National Field 
Trial a Write Dept. J, 
Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. 


714908 MARIN EMOTORS 
SIMPLE, DURABLE, RELIABLE 
Correctly designed, easy starting, perfect- 


running, built for constant service, Juiet, 
reversible, develop full power. Best bab- 


same as highest priced motors. 
H develops 21-2 h.p. 
> $ complete--not bare £ 
P. With full boat 
equipment, $45. 

im Thousands in use. Sold under the most 
liberal satisfaction guarantee ever 
given. Guarantee backed by one of the 
largest factories in the business. 1-2-3 
cylinders. All sizes up to 12 horse power. 


Gasoline 


for all power purposes. They do the most 
work on the least fuel. They run the 
longest with the least trouble, and save 
the most money on the least investment. 
Investigate them. WRITE now, to 


JACOBSON MACHINE MFG. CO., Warren, Pa. 
Southern Manager: C. R. MORRISON. Atlanta, Ga. 


Jacobson 


We teacb you by mail every branch of the Real Estate, 
General Brokerage, and Insurance Business and 
appoint you Special Representative of the largest 
į co-operative real estate and brokerage company. 
Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our system 
you can begin making money in a few weeks without 
interfering with your present occupation and with- 
out any investment of capital. Our co-operative de- 
partment will give you more choice, salable property 
to handle than any other institution, A Commereial 
Law Course FREER, Write for 62-page Aco’ A 
THE CROSS COMPANY 1769. Reaper? 


S. 


bited bearings, elevated timer, ground E 
cylinders and pistons and other features $ 
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giles IN FOUR BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES 
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A He E HIS superb little history of four of the traditions of their lives are not 
ae Po. eee art aie ee iad : . generally known to the public. No such 
AS ES AT A A volumes, beautifully illustrated, | work has been compiled before 
Habe ft! Sa gives the complete history of the e ds eta “Then Vos 
A PS White House since the days of | 
O E . > : : | Go to your own shoe dealer and show 
o ANA, MANE" President Washington down to and | him you are a wearer of “White House” 
EAS Senge ea Doe bk Wi including President Roosevelt, with | shoes or that your children wear “Buster 
| ep SN iE APS ee t ° : è > 
eh cos geen up the ia pl NR E splendid portraits of each mistress of dto ) ade peti eri shoes eg 
Bet orp Plone tn E ESA White Hous children) and he will present you wit 
| ew fere.. itis a placetor MaA EES 272 L the White House as well as each | the first volume and a certificate showing 
i Soe AA ee F president. Also handsome views | that you are a purchaser of “White 
ye BRR ce is ee f th re ; d oat} House'* or “Buster Brown’’ shoes. Send 
4 eS Ba Se a eine Sah cent AA a e exterior, gol ables, | this certificate direct to us with 10 cents 
E e ite SNe are ti state carriage, and each of the rooms | in stamps or silver for postage and mail- 
E oe uo: JU. Means <a of the White House, even to the | "8 Case, and we will send you by re- 


kitch turn mail, free of all charge, the re- 
itchen. maining three volumes. 


These handsome volumes have been If you or your children are not already 


ee e ., 
compiled and illustrated at great expense | MEarers of White House” shoes or 
Buster Brown’’ shoes, when you pur- 


. . <é e P» 
y 7 r “Whi ¿ 
by The Brown Shoe Company, as a souvenir of thei te Housé Shoes for chase the first pair, tell the dealer that you 
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ld. Included in th rol rith the illustrations, is a history of each presi- are entitled, with the shoes, to the four 
sold. Included in these volumes Ww ? ) aa, beautiful White House Books, and insist 
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dent, his family, and many instructive and interesting anecdotes about them. upon receiving them. He will give you 
No Home Should Be Without These Volumes with the shoes, the first volume and the 

, $ Lr order on us for the other three volumes. 

In order to place these useful and beautiful histories in every home, we have Or send 25c in stamps to us and 


decided to place them within the easy reach of all. Many of the likenesses are from | the four volumes will be sent to you, 
rare old prints, portraits and paintings of the presidents and their families. Many | postpaid, without further charge. 


— WHITE HOUSE SHOES BUSTER BROWN rison SHOES 


FOR MEN FOR WOMEN FOR BOYS FOR GIRLS 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 


So many men, women and children now wear our shoes, that some one in your family is almost sure to be 
one of our customers. Examine your and your children’s shoes and see if a “White House” or “Buster Brown” 
shoe is not among them. If so, you will also find that they are the very best shoes you ever purchased, wear 
and keep their shape longer, are more dressy and comfortable, and better value than any shoes you ever had. The 
dealer who sold them to you will give you the first volume of the “Ilustrated White House Histories” and the 
order for the other three. If “White House” shoes are not sold in your town write us and we will tell you the 


nearest place to secure them. 


Volumes 
5x7 inches 


Are You 
co Looking 
x Ahead? 


The well-to-do farmers 


o 


| es + . | : e hy ; ? A Ne 2 S 
| A PRUDENTIAL y 
| AA ESA and stockmen 
| of today made 


MS | GIBRALTAR {if 
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their start in 
the West with- 
in the last quarter of a 
century. They located 
in a new country, but conditions 
were not as favorable then as 
they are today. 

Today's opportunities for SUC- 
cess and independence are also in 
the West; they are in the Da- 
kotas, Montana, Idaho and 
Washington, along the Pacific Coast Exten- 


The New Low Cost Endowment Policy 


$ 1 00 Life Insurance Costs 
for 20 years 


Then $ 4 3 . A 2 
$ 1 000 Cash for Yourself | per year for 20 years, 


at age 35, in 


sion of the 


li 
wali te Chicago 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 
| 


Railroad i 


+ 
5 a 
Land there is cheap; homestead lands are still plentiful; good crops 
u e i - 1 a and markets are assured; railroad facilities are good. 
During the last few months a great many homeseekers bought tickets 
à h , to points on the new line in the Dakotas and Montana. Some of these 
a ió he br so ond ra rd this. people secured a free homestead from the government; others bought 
prop on. their land. _ These people are looking ahead; they are taking advantage 
of the opportunities; they will be the well-to-do settlers of the future. 
Send Today for Specimen Endowment Policy at Send for fr h 
1 . or free descriptive books. Th ill int t the fi „t tockman, 
YOUR Age. State Occupation. Department 20. the merchant, the Frits ‘poder promo Tie profesaicual mine. 
. . F. A. MILLER GEO. B. HAYNES 
The Prudential 1 nsurance GC ompany of America General Passenger Agent Immigration Agent 
rporated as a mpany by the of New Jersey. CHICAGO 95 Adams Street, CHICAGO d 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. S s 
? perei 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT 


T is with the keenest sorrow that we announce the death of Joel Chandler Harris, editor of this magazine. No eulogy that we 
I could pronounce would be comparable to the tender and noble tributes of many of the leading men of the nation. 

Of Uncle Remus’s Magazine it may be said that it was the crowning ambition—in fact, the only ambition—of his simple 
and retired life. For more than eight years he had talked of this with his sons; and as long ago as five years, in a fanciful mood, 
he sketched out the statement of the kind of a magazine he some day hoped to edit. This statement, only a little elaborated, 
appeared in the first number of Uncle Remus’s Magazine. 

Only three weeks before his death, Mr. Harris talked at length with his son, Julian, about the magazine—about his hopes 
for it, his ideals and his plans. At that time Mr. Harris expressed the belief that he would not live, although his illness had not 
then taken a dangerous turn. 

‘‘If this illness takes me off,’’ he said, ‘‘and they try to start any monument business, don’t let them do it. If what litile I 
have done is found worthy of commemoration, tell the people of the South to let the magazine succeed—to stand back of it with 
their subscriptions. And if it is not too much trouble to Mr. Pritchard” (foreman of the magazine composing room) ‘‘run a 
little line somewhere—‘Founded by Joel Chandler Harris.’ 

‘‘Keep the magazine clean and wholesome and fresh with the best and simplest in life. Never let it become just a money- 
making machine. You know what my ideas are—carry them out as nearly as you can, and I shall be happy.”” 

No one, we believe, is more fitted than Julian Harris, the eldest son of the late editor, to succeed him. For years he has been 
his father’s intimate associate, and friend as well as son. No day passed that he did not spend an hour, or several hours, with his 
father. It was the younger Harris who secured the financial backing to enable his father to get the long wished for opportu- 
nity, and who has been indelibly associated with him in conducting the magazine from its first issue, taking part in both the 
editorial and managerial departments. 

In addition, Julian Harris has assisted his father for many years not only with his business, but with his manuscripts; in 
fact, they have collaborated in two productions, neither of which has as yet been given to the public. Under these conditions the 
directors were a unit in selecting the son to succeed the father, and placed him in control of the magazine so dear to his father, 
and which we believe has represented fully the ideals of the late editor. 

Julian Harris has therefore been named editor and general manager with absolute authority to conduct the magazine just 
as his father wished. We believe that the people of the South and throughout the entire country will join with one accord in per- 
petuating Uncle Remus’s Magazine as a monument to one of their most famous citizens, that they will lend to his son perhaps 
even greater support than the great enthusiasm they have already shown. 

With regard to the various memorial movements which are already under way—perhaps could Mr. Harris have foreseen 
with what spontaniety the children of the country would express a desire to remember their friend, he might smile and acquiesce, 
in spite of his dislike for anything in the nature of a set and formal tribute. For he delighted in pleasing children; no one else 
has ever taken so much pleasure in it or pleased half so many of them as did the creator of ‘‘Uncle Remus.”’ 

ROBY ROBINSON, President, 
Uncle Remus’s—The Home Magazine. 


President Roosevelt Presents 
A Suggestion To You 


The White House, June 15, 1908. ‘‘Garry Owen’’), and that it had won its way until it was the tune 

EAR UNCLE REMUS: which would bring everybody to his feet with a yell in any audience 
D Here is something in which I would like to get the assist- in any part of the country; and we were bemoaning the fact that 
ance of Mr. Billy Sanders, the Sage of there never had been any words which were in 
Shady Dale, and of all the readers of Uncle dez : any way adequate to the tune, and dwelling on 
Remus ’s—The Home Magazine, and of all who na 238 | the further fact that it was such a fine battle 


think as the editors of Uncle Remus’s—The 
Home Magazine evidently do think. 

Last Saturday, in the late afternoon, 
when it had grown a little cool, I was riding 
with two of my aides, Captain Fitzhugh Lee, 
and Captain Archie Butt, of your own State 
and my Mother’s State of Georgia. The 
mare I was on, by the way, was named Geor- 
gia, and a good mare she is, too, well be- 
haved, and a good jumper. We were taking 
our horses out to exercise them over some 
jumps. 

We had just been listening to the really 
superb singing of the men’s chorus of the 
Arion Singing Society, an organization of 
citizens of German birth or parentage, 
who were about to go abroad to appear 
at certain courts and elsewhere in 
Europe, and who had wisht to sing in 
the White House as a farewell before 
Starting on their foreign journey. 
Among other things they had, at my 
request, sung ‘‘Dixie’’ (as well as the 
“Old Kentucky Home” and “The Su- 
Wanee River’’). 


tune—the best battle tune of our army. 
Captain Butt then added that just as 
“Dixie”? stood alone among tunes, so we 
had in Julia Ward Howe’s great ‘‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic”” the very finest and 
noblest battle hymn possest by any Nation 
of the world, a hymn that in loftiness of 
thought and expression, in both words and 
tune, lent itself to choral singing as no 
other battle hymn did in any country; and 
he added that there was not a sectional 
line in the hymn, not a word that could 
awaken a single unpleasant thought in the 
mind of any American, no matter where he 
lived and no matter on which side he or 
his father had fought in the great war. 

I told him I entirely agreed with 

him, and that, just as “Dixie”? was be- 
coming the tune which when played ex- 
cited most enthusiasm among Americans 
everywhere, so I hoped that sooner or 
later all Americans would grow to real- 

ize that in this ‘‘Battle Hymn of the 
Republic”” we had what really ought to 

be a great National treasure, something 
While riding we were talking over that all Americans would grow to know 
the fact that ‘‘Dixie’’ was far and away . intimately, so that in any audience any- 
the best tune (and the best military tune, Dd Pu iki tein where in the land when the tune was , 
that we knew, not even excepting PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT started most of the audience should be 
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able to join in singing the words. 
this good result would ever be achieved, and we thought it would 
be worth while to write to you. 

We know that any such movement can come, if at all, only 
because of a genuine popular feeling, and with small regard to the 
opinion of any one man or any particular set of men; and it can 
only come slowly in any event; but we thought it might be helped 
on a little if what we had to say was published in your magazine 
I append a copy of the Battle Hymn. 


Faithfully yours, 


A ¥ Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, 


Atlanta, Ga. ° 


We then grew to wondering if 


UNCLE REMUS'S—THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST 


Write Us What You Think About It 


| Egress ROOSEVELT, in the present number of this periodical brings an interesting proposition before the public. ‘‘ Dixie,” 


he says, has become an American air. 


It is just as familiar in the North as it is in the South, and awakens just as much en- 


thusiasm. If there is such 4 thing as a Mason and Dixon’s line, ‘*Dixie’’ doesn’t know it. Any feeling of sectionalism which 
the tune may once have awakened has now passed away. 
But while ‘‘Dixie’’ has become a national tune, the words of the song can scarcely be considered to have sufficient dignity 


for a national hymn. In the matter of a national hymn we are in need. Neither ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner 
But these qualities seem to meet in ‘‘The 


"Tis of Thee”” has all the requirements of strength and dignity allied to verbal beauty. 
Battle Hymn of the Republiec,’’ written by Julia Ward Howe for the Northern armies during the Civil War, and Mr. Roosevelt won- 
ders why it could not be adopted for the national hymn. 

He puts this idea before the country, and before the South first. Will Southerners be inclined to forget the partisan gene- 
sis of ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic’’ as completely and as generally as Northerners have forgotten that of ‘‘Dixie’’? Acqui- 
escence in President Roosevelt’s proposition would mark to a greater degree than almost anything else could the fact that this is 


indeed a united country. 


We should like to hear from our readers with regard to this. 


What do you think about it? 


9? 


nor ‘‘My Country 


J. C. H. 


The Battle Hymn of the Republic 


By JULIA WARD HOWE 


E; 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord: 
He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored ; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His 
terrible swift sword : 
His truth is marching on. 


IT. 


I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hun- 
dred circling camps; 
They have builded Him an altar in the even- 
ing dews and damps; 
I can read His righteous sentence by the 
dim and flaring lamps: 
His day is marching on. 


MRS. HOWE’S VISION 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is living at Oak 
Glen, Portsmouth, R. I. On May 21th of the 
present year she reached the advanced age of 
eighty-nine. Shortly after her birthday—at 
about the time it occurred to President Roose- 
velt to suggest her poem as a national hymn— 
she had a remarakble vision, the substance of 
which is best given in her own words as re- 
ported in a Boston newspaper: 

“One night recently,” she says, “I had a 
vision of a new era which is to dawn for man- 
kind and in which men and women are bat- 
tling, equally, unitedly, for the uplifting and 
emancipating of the race from evil. 

“There seemed to be a new, a wondrous 
ever-permeating light. The source of this light 
was born of human endeavor, immortal pur- 
pose of countless thousands of men and 
women who were equally doing their part in 
the world-wide battle with evil, and whose 
energy was bended to tear the mask from 
error, crime, superstition, greed and to dis- 
cover and apply the remedy.” 


ITI. 


I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished 
rows of steel: 
““As ye deal with my contemners, so with 
you my grace shall deal; 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the ser- 
pent with his heel, 
Since God is marching on.’ 


? 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
(From a stereograph, copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York) 


$V; 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall 
never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before 
His judgment-seat : 
Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be 
jubilant, my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 


Na 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures 
you and me: 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men free, 
While God is marching on. 


VICTORY OVER EVIL 


Whether Mrs. Howe meant her dream to be 
taken in an allegorical sense, or whether these 
sights were really apparent to her “in some 
trance-like state, the climax was certainly in 
accord with her characteristic optimism. She 
says: 

“I saw men and women advancing like a 
mighty army laden with the fruits of their 
research, their study, their endeavor in this 
battle with the powers of darkness and ready 
to tear vice from the earth, to strip away all 
of selfishness, of greed, of rapine. 

“Then I seemed to see them stoop down to 
their fellows and to lift them higher, higher, 
and yet higher. 

“And then I saw the victory! 

“All, all of evil was gone from the earth. 
Misery was blotted out. Mankind was eman- 
cipated and ready to march forward in a new 
era of human understanding, all-encompass- 
ing sympathy and ever-present help, the 
era of perfect love, of peace passing under- 
standing.” 
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TROUBLE ON LOST MOUNTAIN 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


(Copyright, 1887, by Charles Scribner’s Sons—1llustrations used by courtesy of The Century Company) 


HERE is no doubt that when 
Miss Babe Hightower stepped out 
on the porch, just after sunrise 

_one fine morning in the spring of 

_ 1876, she had the opportunity of 

enjoying a scene as beautiful as 

any that Nature offers to the 

A She was poised, so to 

speak, on the shoulder of Lost 

Mountain, a spot made cheerful 

and hospitable by her father’s in- 

dustry and by her own inspiring 
presence. The scene, indeed, was 
almost portentous in its beauty. 
Away above her the summit of 
the mountain was bathed in sun- 
light, while in the valley below 
the shadows of dawn were still 
hovering—a slow moving sea of 
transparent gray, touched here 
and there with silvery reflections 
of light. Across the face of the 
mountain that lifted itself to the 
skies, a belated cloud trailed its 
wet skirts, revealing, as it fled 
westward, a panorama of exquis- 
ite loveliness. The fresh, tender 
j foliage of the young pines, 
y massed here and there against the mountain-side, 


= 


moved and swayed in the morning breeze until it 
seemed to be a part of the atmosphere, a pale- 
green mist that would presently mount into the 
upper air and melt away. On a dead pine, a quar- 
ter of a mile away, a turkey-buzzard sat with wings outspread to catch the warmth 
of the sun; while far above him, poised in the illimitable blue, serene, almost mo- 
tionless, as though swung in the center of space, his mate overlooked the world. 
The wild honeysuckles clambered from bush to bush and from tree to tree, min- 
gling their faint, sweet perfume with the delicious odors that seemed to rise from 
the valley, and float down from the mountain, to meet in a little whirlpool of 
fragrance in the porch where Miss Babe Hightower stood. The flowers and the 
trees could speak for themselves—the slightest breeze gave them motion; but the 
majesty of the mountain was voiceless, its beauty was forever motionless. Its 
Silence seemed more suggestive than the lapse of time, more profound than a 
prophet’s vision of eternity, more mysterious than any problem of the human mind. 
It is fair to say, however, that Miss Babe Hightower did not survey the pano- 
rama that lay spread out below her, around her, and above her, with any 
peculiar emotions. She was not without sen- 
timent, for she was a young girl just budding 
into womanhood, but all the scenery that the 
mountain or the valley could show was as 
familiar to her as the fox-hounds that lay 
curled up in the fence-corners, or the fowls 
that crowded and clucked and cackled in the | | 
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yard. She had discovered, indeed, that the [ 
Individuality of the mountain was impres- 

sive, for she was always lonely and melan- 

choly when away from it; but she viewed ‘it, l 
not as a picturesque affair to wonder at, 

but as a companion with whom she 

might hold communion. The mountain } 
was something more that a mountain 
to her. Hundreds of times, when a lit- 
tle child, she had told it her small trou- 
bles, and it had seemed to her that the 
Spirit of comfort dwelt somewhere near 
the precipitous summit. As 
She grew older the mountain 
played a less important part 
in her imagination, but she 
continued to regard it with a 
feeling of fellowship, which 
She never troubled herself to 
explain or define. Neverthe- 
less, she did not step out on 
the porch to worship at the 
shrine of the mountain, or to 
enjoy the marvelous picture 
that Nature presented to the eye. 
She went out in obedience to the 
shrilly uttered command of her 
mother— 

“Run, Babe, run! That 
plegged old cat's a-tryin’ to drink 
outn the water-bucket. Fling a 
cheer at ’er! Sick the dogs ‘on 
er.” The cat, understanding the 
situation, promptly disappeared when it 
Saw Babe, and the latter had nothing to 
do but make such demonstrations as are 
natural to youth, if not to beauty. She 
Seized one of the many curious crystal formations which she had picked up 
on the mountain, and employed for various purposes of ornamentation, and sent 
ìt flying after the cat. She threw with great strength and accuracy, but the 
cat was gone. The crystal went zooning into the fence-corner where one of the 
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“I reckon breakfast’ll be ready” 


hounds lay; and this sensitive creature, taking it for granted that he had been 
made the special object of attack, set up a series of loud yells by way of protest. 
This aroused the rest of the dogs, and in a moment that particular part of 
the mountain was in an uproar. Just at that instant a stalwart man came around 
the corner of the house. He was bare-headed, and wore neither coat nor vest. 
He was tall and well made, though rather too massive to be supple. His beard, 
which was full and flowing, was plentifully streaked with gray. His appearance 
would have been strikingly ferocious but for his eyes, which showed a nature at 
once simple and humorous—and certainly the strongly moulded, square-set jaws, 
and the firm lips needed some such pleasant corrective. 

“Great Jerusalem, Babe!” cried this mild-eyed giant. “What could ’a’ pos- 
sessed you to be a-chunkin’ ole Blue that a-way? Agin bullaces is ripe you'll git 
your heart sot on ’possum, an’ whar is the *possom comin’ from ef ole Blue’s laid 
up? Blame my hide, ef you aint a-cuttin’ up some mighty quare capers fer a 
young gal.” 

“Why, pap!” exclaimed Babe, as soon as she could control her laughter, “that 
rock didn't tetch ole Blue. He's sech a make-believe, I’m a great mind to hit him 
a clip jest to show you how he can go on.” 

“Now, don’t you do that, honey,” said her father. “Ef you want to chunk 
anybody, chunk me. I kin holler lots purtier’n ole Blue. An’ ef you don't want 
to chunk me, chunk your mammy fer old acquaintance sake. She’s big an’ fat.” 

“Oh, Lordy!” exclaimed Mrs. Hightower from the inside of the house. “Don't 
set her atter me, Abe—don’t, fer mercy’s sake. Get her in the notion, an’ she’ll 
be a-yerkin’ me aroun’ thereckly like I wuz a rag-baby. I’m a-gittin’ too ole fer 
ter be romped aroun’ by a great big double-j’inted gal like Babe. Projick wi’ ’er 
yourself, but make "er let me alone.” 

Abe turned and went around the house again, leaving his daughter standing 
on the porch, her cheeks glowing, and her black eyes sparkling with laughter. 
Babe loitered on the porch a moment, looking into the mountain. The gray mists 
had lifted themselves into the upper air, and the atmosphere was so clear that 
the road leading to the mountain could be followed by the eye, save where it 
ran under the masses of foliage; and it seemed to be a most devious and versatile 
road, turning back on itself at one moment only to plunge boldly forward the 
next. Nor was it lacking in color. On the levels, it was of dazzling whiteness, 
shining like a pool of water; but at points where it made a visible descent, it was 
alternately red and gray. Something or other on this variegated road attracted 
Miss Babe's attention, for she shaded her eyes with her hand, and leaned forward. 
Presently she cried out— 

“Pap !—oh, pap! There's a man a-ridin’ up Peevy's Ridge.” 

This information was repeated by Babe’s mother; and in a few moments the 
porch, which was none too commodious, though it was very substantial, was occu- 
pied by the entire Hightower family, which included Grandsir Hightower, a 
white-headed old man, whose serenity seemed to be borrowed from another world. 
Mrs. Hightower herself was a stout, motherly-looking woman, whose whole appear- 
ance betokened contentment, if not happiness. Abe shaded his eyes with his 
broad hand, and looked towards Peevy’s Ridge. 

“I reckon maybe it’s Tuck Peevy his- 
se'f,” Mrs. Hightower remarked. 

“That's who I ‘lowed hit wuz,” said Grand- 
Sas sir Hightower, in the tone of one who had 
a = previously made up his mind. 
AGA “Well, I reckon I ought to know 
VACA Tuck Peevy,” exclaimed Babe. 
oy” “That’s so,” said Grandsir High- 
tower. “Babe oughter know him 
certain an’ shore; bekase he’s bin 
a-floppin’ in an’ out er this house 
ever’ Sunday fer mighty nigh two 
year’. Some sez he likes Babe, an’ 
some sez he likes Susan’s fried 
eo chicken. Now, in my day and 
time—” 
“He’s in the dreen now,” said 
e Babe, interrupting her loqua- 
cious grandparent, who threat- 
ened to make some embarrass- 
ing remark. “He's a-ridin’ a 
gray.” 
“He’s a mighty early bird,” 
said Abe, “less’n he’s a-headin’ 
fer the furder side. Maybe 
he’s a revenue man,” he con- 
tinued. “They say they're 
a-gwine to beat the hills 
mighty hot from this on.” 
“You haint got nothing gwine 
on down on the branch, is you, 
Abe?” inquired Grandsir Hightower, 
with pardonable solicitude. 
“Well,” said Abe, evasively, “I haint 
kindled no fires yit, but you better 
believe Im a-gwine to keep my beer 
from sp'ilin”. The way I do my countin’, 
one tub of beer is natchally wuth two 
revenue chaps.” 
By this time the horseman who had at- 
tracted Babe’s attention came into view 
again. Abe studied him a moment, and re- 
` marked— “That hoss steps right along, an’ 
the chap a-straddle of him is got on store- 
clo’es. Fetch me my rifle, Babe. Pl meet that feller half-way an’ make some 
inquirements about his famerly, an’ maybe TIl fetch a squir’l back.” With this 
Abe called to his dogs, and started off. 
“Better keep your eye open, pap,” cried Babe. “Maybe it’s the sheriff.” 
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Abe paused a moment, and then pretended to 
be hunting a stone with which to demolish his 
daughter, whereupon Babe ran laughing into the 
house. The allusion to the sheriff was a stock 
joke in the Hightower household, though none 
of them made such free use of it as Babe, who 
was something more than a privileged character, 
so far as her father was concerned. On one 
occasion shortly after the war Abe had gone to 
the little county town on business, and had been 
vexed into laying rough hands on one of the 
prominent citizens, who was a trifle under the in- 
fluence of liquor. A warrant was issued, and 
Dave McLendon, the sheriff of the county, a 
stumpy little man, whose boldness and prudence 
made him the terror of criminals, was sent to 
serve it. Abe, who was on the lookout for some 
such visitation, saw him coming, and prepared 
himself. He stood in the doorway, with his rifle 
carelessly across his left arm. 

“Hold on thar, Dave!” he cried, as the latter 
came up. The sheriff, knowing his man, halted. 

“I hate to fling away my manners, Dave,” he 
went on, “but folks is gittin? to be mighty funny 
these days. A man’s obleeged to s’arch his best 
frien’s "fore he kin find out the’r which-aways. 
Dave, what sort of a dockyment is you got 
agin me?” 

“I got a warrant, Abe,” said the sheriff, pleas- 
antly. 

“Well, Dave, hit wont fetch me,” said Abe. 

“Oh, yes!” said the sheriff. “Yes, it will, Abe. 
I bin a-usin’ these kind er warrants a mighty 
long time, an’ they fetched a feller every whack.” 

“Now, I'll tell you what, Dave,” said Abe, 
patting his rifle, “I got a dockyment here that'll 
fetch you a blame sight quicker’n your docky- 
ment'll fetch me; an’ I tell you right now, plain 
an’ flat, I haint a-gwine to be drug aroun’ an’ 
slapped in jail.” 

The sheriff leaned carelessly against the rail 
fence in the attitude of a man who is will- 
ing to argue an interesting question. 

“Well, I tell you how I feel about it, Abe,” said 
the sheriff, speaking very slowly. “You kin shoot me, 
but you can’t shoot the law. Bang away at me, an’ 
thar’s another warrant atter you. This yer one what 
I’m already got don’t amount to shucks, so you better 
fling on your coat, saddle your horse, an’ go right 
along wi’ me thes ez neighborly ez you please.” 

“Dave,” said Abe, “if you come in at that gate 
you er a goner,” 

“Well, Abe,” the sheriff replied, “I "lowed you'd 
kick; I know what human natur’ on these hills is, 
an’ so I thes axed some er the boys to come along. 
They er right down thar in the holler. They haint 
got no mo’ idea what I come fer’n the man in the 
moon; yit they'd make a mighty peart posse. Tooby 
shore, a great big man like you aint afear’d fer ter 
face a little bit er law.” 

Abe Hightower hesitated a moment, and then went 
into the house. In a few minutes he issued forth and 
went out to the gate where the sheriff was. The 
faces of the two men were a study. Neither betrayed 
any emotion nor alluded to the warrant. The sheriff 
asked after the “crap”; and Abe told him it was 
“middlin’ peart”, and asked him to go into the house 
and make himself at home until the horse could be 
saddled. After a while the two rode away. Once 
during the ride Abe said— 

“Pm mighty glad it wa’n’t that feller what run 
agin you last fall, Dave.” 

“Why?” asked the sheriff. 

“Bekaze Pd ’a’ plugged him, certain an’ shore,” 
said Abe. 

“Well,” said the sheriff, laughing, “I wuz a-wishin’ 
mighty hard thes about that time that the tother 
feller had got lected.” 

The warrant amounted to nothing, and Abe was 
soon at home with his family; but it suited his 
high-spirited daughter to twit him occasionally be- 
cause of his tame surrender to the sheriff, and it 
suited Abe to treat the matter good-humoredly. 

Abe Hightower took his way down the mountain; 
and about two miles from his house, as the road ran, 
he met the stranger who had attracted Babe’s atten- 
tion. He was a handsome young fellow, and he 
was riding a handsome horse—a gray, that was 
evidently used to sleeping in a stable where there 
was plenty of feed in the trough. The rider also 
had a well-fed appearance. He sat his horse some- 
what jauntily, and there was a jocund expression in 
his features very pleasing to behold. He drew rein 
as he saw Abe, and gave a military salute in a 
careless, off-hand way, that was in strict keeping with 
his appearance. 

“Good morning, sir,” he said. 

“Howdy?” said Abe. 

“Fine day this.” 

“Well, what little I’ve saw of it is purty tollerbul.” 

The young fellow laughed, and his laughter was 
worth hearing. It had the ring of youth in it. 

“Do you chance to know a Mr. Hightower?” he 
asked, throwing a leg over the pommel of the saddle. 

“Do he live anywheres aroun’ in these parts?” Abe 
inquired. 

“So I’m told.” 


The Haunted Brother 


By FRANK L. STANTON 


De Win’ he howl lak’ hell wake de dead, 
De Thunder holler loud, 

Twel de Moon she put de stars ter bed 
An’ kiver "um wid a cloud, 


An’ I shake an’ shiver 
An’ say my prar,— 
De Thunder knock, 
Aw I say: “Who dar? 
Yo’ task is took 
Fer ter go yo ways— 
I aint been home 
Sence de Freedom days!” 


De Win’ in de chimbly sing en shout 
Ter dis trimblin’ soul er mine: 

“I come fer ter blow dat fire out, 
An’ you better rise an’ shine!” 


. Aw here de word 
What I answer back: 
“I des can’t shine— 
Kaze my face too black!” 
Aw de Win’ he say 
Ter de Thunder-Night: 
“We'll skeer dat sinner 
Twel his face tu’n white!” 


“Well, the reason I ast,’ said Abe, leaning his 


rifle against a tree, “is bekaze they mought be more’n 


one Hightower runnin’ loose.” 

“You don’t know him, then?” 

“I know one on 'em. Any business wi’ him?” 

“Well, yes—a little. I was told he lived on this 
road. How far is his house?” 

“Well, PI tell you”—Abe took off his hat and 
scratched his head—““some folks mought take a notion 
hit wuz a long ways off, an’ then, ag’in, yuther folks 
mought take a notion that hit wuz lots nigher. Hits 
accordin’ to the way you look at it.” 

“Is Mr. Hightower at home?” inquired the young 
stranger, regarding Abe with some degree of curiosity. 

“Well,” said Abe curiously, “I don’t reckon he’s 
right slam bang at home, but I lay he aint fur off.” 

“If you happen to see him, pray tell him there’s a 
gentleman at his house who would like very much 
to see him.” E 

“Well, I tell you what, mister,” said Abe, speak- 
ing very slowly. “You’re a mighty nice young feller 
—anybody kin shet the’r eyes and see that—but folks 
"roun” here is mighty kuse; they is that a-way. Ef I 
was you, I’d thes turn right ’roun’ in my tracks ’n’ let 
that ar Mister Hightower alone. I wouldn’t pester 
wi’ 'im. He haint no fitten company fer you.” 

“Oh, but I must see him,” said the stranger. “I 
have business with him. Why, they told me down in 
the valley that Hightower, in many respects, is the 
best man in the county.” 

Abe smiled for the first time. It was the ghost 
of a smile. 

“Shoo!” he exclaimed. “They don’t know him down 
thar nigh as good as he’s know’d up here. An’ that 
haint all. Thish yer Mister Hightower you er talkin’ 
about is got a mighty bad case of measles at his 
house. Yowd be ableedze to ketch "em ef you went 
thar.” 

“Pye had the measles,” said the stranger. 

“But these here measles,” persisted Abe, half shut- 
ting his eyes and gazing at the young man steadily, 
“kin be cotched twice-t. They’re wuss’n the smali- 
pox—lots wuss.” 

“My dear sir, what do you mean?” the young man 
inquired, observing the significant emphasis of the 
mountaineer’s language. 

“Hit’s thes like I tell you,” said Abe. “Looks like 
folks has mighty bad luck when they go a-rippitin’ 
hether an’ yan on the mounting. It haint been sech a 
monst'us long time sence one er them rev’nue fellers 
come a-paradin’ up thish yer same road, a-makin’ 
inquirements for Hightower. He cotch the measles; 
bless you, he took an’ cotch "em by the time he got 
in hailin’ distance of Hightower’s, an’ he had to be 
toted down. I disremember his name, but he wuz a 
mighty nice-lookin’ young feller, peart an’ soople, 
an’ thes about your size an’ weight.” 

“Tt was no doubt a great pity about the revenue 
chap,” said the young man, sarcastically. 

“Lor’, yés!” exclaimed Abe, seriously; “lots er nice 
folks must ’a’ cried about that man.” 

“Well,” said the other, smiling, “I must see High- 


tower. I guess he's a nicer man than his neighbors 


think he is.” 
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“Shoo!” said Abe, “he haint a bit nicer’n what 
I am, an’ I lay he haint no purtier. What 
mought be your name, mister?” 

“My name is Chichester, and Pm buying land 
for some Boston people. 1 want to buy some 
land right on this mountain if I can get it 
cheap enough.” 

“Jesso,” said Abe, “but wharbouts in thar do 
Hightower come in?” 

“Oh, he knows all about the mountain, and 
I want to ask his advice and get his opinions,” 
said Chichester. 

Something about Mr. Chichester seemed to 
attract Abe Hightower. Perhaps it was the 
young fellow’s fresh, handsome appearance; per- 
haps it was his free-and-easy attitude, sugges- 
tive of the commercial tourist, that met the ap- 
probation of the mountaineer. At any rate, 
Abe smiled upon the young man in a fatherly 

way, and said— 

“°Twixt you an’ me an’ yon pine, you haint 

got no furder to go fer to strike up wi’ High- 
tower. I’m the man you're atter.” 

Chichester regarded him with some degree of 

amazement. 

“My dear sir,” he exclaimed, “why should you 
desire to play the sphinx?” 

“Spinks?” said Abe, with something like a 
grimace; “the Spinks famerly lived furder up 
the mounting, but they er done bin weeded out 
by the revenue men too long ago to talk about. 
The ole man’s in jail in Atlanty er some'rs 
else, the boys is done run’d off, an’ the gal’s a 
trollop. No Spinks in mine, cap’, ef you please!” 

Chichester laughed at the other’s earnestness, 
He mistook it for drollery. 

“I let you know, cap’,” Abe went on, “you 
can’t be boss er your own doin’s an’ give ever” 
passin’ man your name.” 

“Well, I’m very glad to meet you,” said Chi- 
chester, heartily; “Pll have a good deal of busi- 
ness in this neighborhood first and last, and Pm 
told there isn’t anything worth knowing about 

the mountain that you don’t know. 

“That kind er talk,” Abe replied, “kin be run in 
the groun’, yit I haint a-denyin’ but what I’ve got a 
kind er speakin’ acquaintance wi’ the neighborhood 
whar I’m a-livin’ at. Ef you er huntin’ my house, 
thes drive right on. Ill be thar ag'in you git thar.” 

Chichester found a very cordial welcome awaiting 
him when he arrived at Hightower’s house. Even the 
dogs were friendly, and the big cat came out from 
its hiding-place to rub against his legs as he sat on 
the little porch. 

“By the time you rest your face an’ han’s,” said 
Abe, “I reckon breakfast’ll be ready.” 

Chichester, who was anxious to give no trouble, 
explained that he had had a cup of coffee at 
Peevy’s before starting up the mountain. He said, 
moreover, that the mountain was so bracing that he 
felt as if he could fast a week and still fatten. 

“Well, sir,’ Abe remarked, “hit’s mighty little 
we're got to offer, an’ that little’s mighty common, 


- but, sech as *tis, you er more’n welcome. Hits dif- 


funt wi’ me when the mornin’ air blows at me. Hit 
makes me wanter nibble at somepin’. I dunner whar 
you come from, an’ I aint makin’ no inquirements, but 
down in these parts you can’t spat a man harder 
betwixt the eyes than to set back an’ not break 
bread wi’ ’im.” 

Mr. Chichester had been warned not to wound the 
hospitality of the simple people among whom he 
was going, and he was quick to perceive that his 
refusal to “break bread” with the Hightowers would 
be taken too seriously. Whereupon, he made a most 
substantial apology—an apology that took the shape 
of a ravenous appetite, and did more than justice to 
Mrs. Hightower’s friend chicken, crisp biscuits, and 
genuine coffee. Mr. Chichester also made himself as 
agreeable as he knew how, and he was so pleased 
with the impression he made that he, on his side, 
admitted to himself that the Hightowers were charm- 
ingly quaint, especially the shy girl of whom he 
caught a brief glimpse now and then as she handed 
her mother fresh supplies of chicken and biscuits. 

There was nothing mysterious connected with the 
visit of Mr. Chichester to Lost Mountain. He was 
the agent of a company of Boston capitalists who 
were anxious to invest money in Georgia marble 
quarries, and Chichester was on Lost Mountain for 
the purpose of discovering the marble beds that had 
been said by some to exist there. He had the versa- 
tility of a modern young man, being something of 
a civil engineer and something of a geologist; in 


- fine, he was one of the many “general-utility” men 


that improved methods enable the high schools and 
colleges to turn out. He was in the habit of making 
himself agreeable wherever he went, but behind his 
levity and general good humor there was a good 
deal of seriousness and firmness of purpose. 

He talked with great freedom to the Hightowers, 
giving a sort of commercial coloring, so to speak, to - 
the plans of his company with respect to land in- 
vestments on Lost Mountain; but he said nothing 
about his quest for marble. 

“The Lord send they wont be atter fetchin’ the rail- 
road kyars among us,” said Grandsir Hightower, fer- 
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vently. “Well, sir,” said Chichester, “there isn’t much 
danger.” 

“Now, I dunno "bout that,” said the old man, 
querulously—“I dunno "bout that. They're gittin’ so 
these days they'll whirl in an’ do e'enamost anything 
what you don’t want ’em to do. I kin stan’ out thar 
in the hoss-lot any cler day an’ see the smoke er 
their ingines, an' -sometimes hit looks like I kin hear 
‘em snort an’ cough. They er plenty nigh enough. 
The Lord send they wont fetch "em no nigher. Fum 
Giner’l Jackson’s time plump tell now, they er bin 
a-fetchin’ destruction to the country. You'll see it. 
I mayn’t see it myself, but you'll see it. Fust hit 
was Giner'l Jackson an’ the bank, an’ now hits the 
railroad kyars. You'll see it!” 

“And yet,” said Chichester, turning towards the 
old man, as Hope might beam benignantly on the 


Past, “everybody and everything seems to be getting 
I think the only thing necessary 
now is to invent something or other to keep the cinders - 


along very well. 


on the old man’s shoulder, 


¿5 


in the settlement, an’ a mighty handy man, put him 
whar you will.” oar 

“Why, Aberham!” exclaimed the old man, “you 
go on like a man what’s done gone an’ took leave 
of his sev’m senses. You dunner what sot me ag’in’ 
the poor creetur? Why, time an’ time ag’in I’ve tol’ 
you it’s his ongodly hankerin’ atter the flesh-pots. The 
Bible’s agin it, an’ Im agin’ it. Wharbouts is it 
put down that a man is ever foun’ grace in the 
cubberd ?” 


“Well, I lay a man that works is boun’ ter eat,” 


said Abe. 

“Oh, I haint no "count—T can’t work,” said the old 
man, his wrath, which had been wrought to a high 
pitch, suddenly taking the shape of plaintive humility. 
“Yit "taint for long. PI soon be out'n the way, Aber- 
ham.” 

“Shoo!” said Abe, placing his hand affectionately 
“You er mighty nigh as 


spry as_a kitten. Babe, honey, fill your grandsir's 


D sA ee d m a 5 . . . . 
out of a man’s eye when he rides on the railroads.” pipe. He's a-missin’ his mornin’ smoke.” 


“Don't let "em fool you,” said the old man earnestly. | 
“Ever'thing's in a tangle, an’ ther haint no Whig 
Giner'l Jackson an’ the 


party for to ontangle it. 
cussid bank is what done it.” 

Just then Miss Babe came out on the little porch, 
and seated herself on the bench that ran across one 
end. “Cap’,’ said Abe, with some show 
of embarrasment, as if not knowing how to 
get through a necessary ceremony, “this is 
my gal; Babe. She’s the oldest and the 
youngest. I’m name’ Abe an’ she’s name’ 
Babe, sort er rhymin’ like.” 

The unaffected shyness of the young girl 
was pleasant to behold, and, if it did not 
heighten her beauty, it certainly did not 
detract from it. It was a shyness in which 
there was not an awkward element, for 
Babe had the grace of youth and beauty, 
and conscious independence animated all 
her movements. | 

“"Ceptin” me an’ the ole ’oman,” said 
Abe, “Babe is the best-lookin’ one er the 
famerly.” 

The girl reddened a little, and laughed 
lightly, with the air of one who is accus- 
tomed to give and take jokes, but said 
nothing. 

“I heard of Miss Babe last night,” said 
Chichester, “and I’ve got a message for her.” 

“Wait!” exclaimed Abe triumphantly; 
“Pll bet a hoss I kin call the name ’thout 
movin’ out’n my cheer. Hold on!” he contin- 
ued. “Pll bet another hoss I kin relate the 
message word for word.” 

Babe blushed violently, but laughed good- 
humoredly. Chichester adjusted himself at 
once to this unexpected informality, and al- 
lowed himself to become involved in it. 

“Come, now!” he exclaimed, “PIL take the 
bet.” 

“I declare!” said Mrs. Hightower, laughing, 
“you-all oughtn’ to pester Babe that a-way.” 

“Wait!” said Abe. “The name er the man 
what sont the word is Tuck Peevy, an’ when he 
know’d you was a-comin’ heré, he sort er sidled up 
an’ ast you for to please be so good as to tell Miss 
Babe he’d drap in nex’ Sunday, an’ see what her 
mammy is a-gwine ter have for dinner.” 

“Well, I have won the bet,” said Chichester. “Mr. 
Peevy simply asked me to tell Miss Babe that 
there would be a singing at Philadelphia camp- 
ground Sunday. I hardly know what to do with 
two horses.” 

“Maybe you'll feel better,” said Abe, “when some- 
body tells you that my hoss is a mule. Well, well, 
well!” he went on, “Tuck didn’t say he was comin’, 
but I be boun’? he comes, an’ more’n that, I be 
boun’ a whole passel er gals an’ boys’ll foller Babe 
home.” . 

“In ginerlly,” said Grandsir Hightower, “I hate 
for to make remarks "bout folks when they haint 
settin’ whar they kin hear me, but that ar Tuck 
Peevy is got a mighty bad eye. I hearn "im 
a-quallin wi’ one er them Simmons boys las’ Sunday 
gone wuz a week, an’ I tell you he’s got the Ole 
Boy in ’im. An’ his appetite's wuss’n his eye.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Hightower, “nobody ’roun’ here 
don’t begrudge him his vittles, I reckon.” 

“Oh, by no means—by no manner er means,” said 
the old man, suddenly remembering the presence of 
Chichester. “Yit they oughter be reason in all things; 
that’s what I say—reason in all things, speshually 
when hit comes to gormandizin'.” 

The evident seriousness of the old man was very 
comical. He seemed to be possessed by the unre1- 
sonable economy that not infrequently seizes on old 
age. 

“They haint no begrudgin’ ’roun’ here,” he went 
on. “Lord! ef Pd ’a’ bin a-begrudgin’, Pd a thes 
natchally bin et up wi’ my begrudges. What were 
the word the poor creetur sent to Babe?” 

Chichester repeated the brief and apparently unin- 
teresting message, and Grandsir Hightower groaned 
dismally. 

“I dunner what sot him so ag'in Tuck Peevy,” said 
Abe, laughing. “Tuck's e'en about the peartest chap 


Soothed by his pipe, the old man seemed to forget 


the existence of Tuck Peevy, and his name came up 


”. 
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Babe followed him to the gate 


for discussion no more. But Chichester, being a man 
of quick perception, gathered from the animosity of 
the old man, and the rather uneasy attitude of Miss 
Babe, that the discussion of Peevy’s appetite had its 
origin in the lover-like attentions which he had been 
paying to the girl. Certainly Peevy was excusable, 
and, if his attentions had been favorably received, he 
was to be congratulated, Chichester thought; for in 
all that region it would have been difficult to find a 
lovelier specimen of budding womanhood than the 
young girl who had striven so unsuccessfully to hide 

` her embarrassment as her grandfather proceeded, with 
the merciless recklessness of age, to criticise Peevy’s 
strength and weakness as a trencherman. 

As Chichester had occasion to discover afterwards, 
Peevy had his peculiarities; but he did not seem to be 
greatly different from other young men to be found 
in that region. One of his peculiarities was that he 
never argued about anything. He had opinions on 
a great many subjects, but his reasons for holding 
his opinions he kept to- himself. The arguments of 
those who held contrary views he would listen to with 
great patience, even with interest; but his only reply 
would be a slow, irritating smile and a shake of the 
head. Peevy was homely, but there was nothing re- 
pulsive about his homeliness. He was tall and some- 
what angular; he was sallow; he had high cheek- 
bones, and small eyes that seemed to be alert and 
as watchful as those of a ferret; and he was slow 
and deliberate in all his movements, taking time to 
digest and consider his thoughts before replying to 
the simplest question, and even then his reply was 
apt to be evasive. But he was good-humored and 
obliging, and, consequently, was well thought of by 
his neighbors and acquaintances. 

There was one subject in regard to which he made 
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no concealment, and that was his admiration for 
Miss Babe Hightower. So far as Peevy was con- 
cerned, she was the one woman in the world. His 
love for her was a passion at once patient, hopeful, 
and innocent. He displayed his devotion less in words 
than in his attitude; and so successful had he been 
that it was generally understood that by camp-meet- 
inv time Miss Babe Hightower would be Mrs. Tuck 
Peevy. 
except Grandsir Hightower, who was apt to chuckle 
sarcastically when the subject was broached. 

“They haint arry livin’ man,” he would say, “what's 
ever seed anybody wi’ them kind er eyes settled down 
an’ married. No, sirs! Hit's the vittles Tuck Peevy’s 
atter. Why, bless your soul an’ body! he thes natch- 
ally dribbles at the mouth when he gits a whiff from 
the dinner-pot.” 

Certainly no one would have supposed that Tuck 
Peevy ever had a sentimental emotion or a romantic 
notion, but Grandsir Hightower did him great in- 
justice. Behind his careless serenity he was exceed- 
ingly sensitive. It is true he was a man difficult to 
arouse; but he was what his friends called “a mighty 

tetchy man” on some subjects, and one of 
these subjects was Babe. Another was the 
revenue men. It was generally supposed by 
Peevy’s acquaintances on Lost Mountain 
that he had a moonshine apparatus over 
on Sweetwater; but this supposition was 
the result, doubtless, of his well-known 
prejudice against the deputies sent out to 
enforce the revenue laws 

It had been the intention of Chichester 
to remain only a few days in that neigh- 
borhood; but the Hightowers were so 
hospitably inclined, and the outcroppings 
of minerals so interesting, that his stay 
was somewhat prolonged. Naturally, he 
saw a good deal of Peevy, who knew all 
about the mountain, and who was fre- 
quently able to go with him on his little 
excursions when Abe Hightower was other- 
wise engaged. Naturally enough, too, 
Chichester saw a great deal of Babe. He 
was interested in her because she was 
young and beautiful, and because of her 
quaint individuality. She was not only 
unconventional, but charmingly so. Her 
crudeness and her ignorance seemed to be 
merely phases of originality. 

Chichester’s interest in Babe was that 
of a studiously courteous and deferent 
observer, but it was jealously noted and 
resented by Tuck Peevy. The result of 
this was not at first apparent. For a 
time Peevy kept his jealous suggestions to 
himself, but he found it impossible to 
conceal their effect. Gradually, he held 
himself aloof, and finally made it a point 
to avoid Chichester altogether. For a 
time Babe made the most of her lover's 

jealousy. After a manner of her sex, she was 
secretly delighted to discover that he was furious at 
the thought that she might inadvertently have cast a 
little bit of a smile at Mr. Chichester; and on several 
occasions she heartily enjoyed Peevy’s angry sus- 
picions. But after a while she grew tired of such 
inconsistent and foolish manifestations. They made 
her unhappy, and she was too vigorous and too prac- 
tical to submit to unhappiness with that degree of 
humility which her more cultivated sisters sometimes 
exhibit. 

On Sunday afternoon, knowing Chichester to be 
away, Tuck Peevy sauntered carelessly into High- 
tower’s yard and seated himself on the steps of the 
little porch. It was his first visit for several days, 
and Babe received him with an air of subdued cool- 
ness and indifference that did credit to her sex. 

“Wharbouts is your fine gent this mornin’?” in- 
quired Peevy, after a while. 

“Wharbouts is who?” 

“Your fine gent wi’ the sto-clo’es on.” 

“I reckon you mean Cap'r Chichester, don't you?” 
inquired Babe, innocently. 

“Oh, yes!” exclaimed Peevy; “he’s the chap I’m a 
makin’ my inquirements atter.” 

“He’s over on Sweetwater, I reckon. 
thar’s whar he started to go.” 

“On Sweetwater. Oh, yes!” Peevy paused and ran 
his long slim fingers through his thin straight hair. 
“Pm mighty much afeard,” he went on after a pause, 
“that that fine gent o” yourn is a-gwine ter turn out 
for to be a sneak. That’s what I’m afeard on.” 

“Well,” said Babe, with irritating coolness, “he 
don’t do any of his sneakin’ aroun’ here. Ef he 
sneaks, he goes some'ers else to sneak. He don’t hang 
aroun’ an’ watch his chance to drap in an’ pay his 
calls. I reckon he’d walk right in at the gate thar 
ef he know’d the Gov'ner er the State wuz a-settin’ 
here. Um mighty glad I haint saw none er his 
sneakin’.” 

Peevy writhed under this comment on his own 
actions, but said nothing in reply. 

“You don’t come to’see folks like you useter,” said 
Babe, softening a little. “I reckon you er mighty 
busy down thar wi’ your craps.” 


Leastways 


(Continued on Page 14) 


That is to say, it was understood by all 
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CHAPTER XI (Continued) 


ECAUSE I hardly understand my- 
B self what it means,” he said, “and 
I must understand. I have never 
believed I could talk this way to a 
woman, or feel as I do. I must know 
what it means. There is one thing cer- 
tain, and that is that you can never feel 
towards me as I do towards you. Indeed, you may 
throw me down and trample on me. 1 can never 
hope—I don't. You are not for me. You are too 
beautiful, too wonderful, too glorious.” 
“Gilbert,” she raised her face to him, “kiss me!” 
She felt the thrill that quivered through his strong 
frame. A glare of groping doubt as to the full 
meaning of her words sprang from his startled eyes. 
“Kiss me, Gilbert—kiss me!” she repeated, and her 
face upturned, her eyes closed, she rested her head 
on his shoulder. His arms went round her; he drew 
her close to him; for an instant he searched the ex- 
quisite face, then pressed his lips down upon hers. 
“Now,” she said, disengaging herself from his arms 
and glancing about them furtively, “now, I guess 
you understand.” 


CHAPTER XII 


d dues next morning at the store Gilbert was con- 
scious of a certain unusual deference in the 


manner of the clerks towards him. There had been - 


some jesting about the revival the day before, but 
no one spoke lightly of it now in his presence. He 
understood the full import of their reserve, and 
feeling that he stood in a false light he was irri- 
tated by it. 

As was inevitable in the circumstances, Jim Car- 
den slouched in late in the afternoon when there 
was a lull in business and sat down on a candle-box 
near Gilbert’s desk. 

“Well, they say you come through in fine shape 
last night,” he began drily, a mischievous smile on 
his lips. “Well, Gil, if that’s the sort of religion a 
feller likes, that’s the sort he ought to tie to. I saw 
it all. I take in every shake-up they have from a 
knock-down-and-drag-out trance shindig amongst the 
niggers to Tidwell’s upper-ten, once-a-year shirt and 
skirt washings. I’m beat in my judgment of you 
and I’ve come to acknowledge it. For lo these many 
years I’ve regarded you as about my only link to 
respectability. Abused as I’ve been for my belief, 
I could always think to myself that Gilbert Neal 
was on my side; that was enough. I went out last 
night with the sort of feeling that if the whole bloom- 
ing capoodle of "em went stark crazy, me’n you would 
still stand fer rationality and common sense, and 
I’m here to tell you I was satisfied with my 
company. But when I saw you last night being 
towed up to the altar where the ox of sacrifice 
was being barbecued—towed up, by hunkey, by 
that high-stepping beauty smelling like a dis- 
tilled flower garden—well, you kin bet your life 
I sat up and begun to take notice. I was afraid 
for you, my friend—afraid because I knew if 
you stood out against the pressure yowd do 
more than I could. There was just enough of 
the world’s glitter mixed in that heavenly game 
to bunco any man alive. I saw Tidwell’s guns 
leveled on you. I saw how you was affected by 
the dulcinea you was with and by your sister’s 
feelings, and I said to myself, said I: ‘Jimmy, 
old boy, from now on you are going to walk 
alone in outer darkness; your pal has dropped 
the kit of tools and fled.’” 

“T don’t care to talk about it, Jim,” Gilbert 
said, flushing. “Some day I may fully explain 
it, but not now. What’s done is done. You 
could hardly understand how it came about.” 

“Oh, couldn’t I though?” Jim laughed impul- 
sively, as he stroked his lips with a hand 
begrimed by his trade. “If your vaccination 
takes—if your hulla-baloo flop-over sticks, Ill 
acknowledge I can’t diagnose your case, but if 
you have a sort of coldness of your religious 
spine in a month from now, and get a hanker- 
ing for the world, flesh and the devil as of old, 
why then I'll tell you that you and me are still 
in the some old boat.” 

“I am afraid you and all the rest misunder- 
stood me last night, Jim,” Neal said in a pained 
tone. “I don't know why I acted so. Pm sure 
I’ve had no change of religious feeling.” 

“Good, good!” Carden cried. “It was a false 
alarm—a flash in the pan. I see it now. Oh, I 
know, I’ve been through that, too.” 

“You mean that you made a—a—public demon- 
stration?” Gilbert said, almost hopeful of having 
company in his misery. 

“I made such a one between the age of 
eighteen and twenty,” Carden laughed, “that my 
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Synopsis of Previous Chapters 


Gilbert Neal, a hardworking young Georgia farmer, saves 
his ne’er-do-weel brother Dave from the penitentiary at the 
solicitation of his sister and mother, using the savings of 
years to do it. He has saved Dave before, so often that 
lenience has ceased to be a virtue; he only makes the sac- 
rifice again in order that his sister may hold up her head 
and marry Graham Peters, who loves her. But his sister 


Lucille is not thinking of Graham Peters; she is in love with 
the Reverend Lawrence Tidwell, village preacher, and a mar- 


ried man; Dave knows of their meetings and forces Lucille 
and the preacher to plead with Gilbert through that leverage. 
Tidwell’s wife understands Gilbert’s struggle; also she begins 
to suspect her husband and Lucille—Lucille whom Gilbert 
worships. Tidwell’s sister Laura, a brilliant girl, makes a 
dead set for Gilbert: and gets him to one of her brother’s 
revival meetings, where he is all but swept away by the 
preacher’s facile emotionalism. At the revival meeting Lucille 
becomes so excited she almost confesses to Gilbert her love 
for Tidwell; Tidwell checks her in time. 


own mammy and daddy thought I was crazy. It was 
at a rousing camp-meeting. The preacher held me 
dangling over the hot coals of the bottomless pit till 
every hair on me was singed off and my meat was 
fried to the bone. When he finally let me loose and 
said I could go free I was so happy that I shouted 
to beat the band. I ran through that yelling and 
singin’ crowd, slapping folks on the back and flopping 
my arms up and down like a buzzard taking flight. 
My capers was the talk of the whole week, and a 
jack-leg parson invited me to help him open a meet- 
ing in an adjoining county. But I back-slid. I was 
at my old habit asking folks questions they couldn’t 
answer, and getting hated worse than ever.” 

“I feel very much ashamed of myself, Jim,” Neal 
said. “I’m afraid I'll never feel right about it.” 

“Oh, yes you will,” Carden said, reassuringly. 
“You'll forget all about it as soon as the revival’s 
over. You'll certainly have plenty of back-sliders 
to keep you company. Oh, I know Tidwell’s power. 
Thick as my hide is, I felt it last summer at the 
meeting he held. Id made my brag about what I 
believed and went and sat on the front bench. I 
reckon Tidwell had heard what I’d said, for he made 
a dead set for me. He knocked me clean out of 


the ring. Gil, I left that church feeling like an egg- 
sucking dog. My liver must ’a’ been out of whack, 
for all my old ground gave way under my feet. I 
begun to wonder if he wasn’t right, after all, as I 


FHE FEY 
By Charles J. Bayne 


In the white ranks of all her lily sisters, 

Here in the garden close, 
Where driven rain beats and the noon sun glisters, 
Her fragile beauty blows. 


Of much, ah! much the tempest has bereft her 
No flower can reclaim; 

Only a tear-drop has the spent storm left her 

To cool her heart of flame. 


Yet is she lily-fair and lily-tender; 
Her's not the moon-flower’s snows 

Nor that which lends magnolia buds their splendor; 
But the red coquelicots 


Which fleck the rank fields of the after-harvest 
She studied to acquire 
A life-drop where the fainting corn-ear starvest, 

And, lo! she found Desire. : 


There in her calyxed heart has love transmuted 
The desperate drop to gold; * 

And which shames which? 
Or that which they enfold? 


Still is she one with all her sister flowers; 
Let Wisdom’s self declare 

Is it not frailty, sought of sun and showers, 

Which makes the lily fair? 


The petals, silver-suited, 


NEAL 


walked home by myself, and the more I 
studied over it the worse I got scared. 
I was the only man that was considered 
a blasphemer anywhere around and I 
begun to wonder if the Lord might not 
really take a swipe at me for opposing 
public interests. 

“When I got home I crawled in bed 
in the dark, and lay there in a cold 
sweat. I rolled and tumbled and tossed. Pd close 
my eyes and try to sleep, but through my lids Pd 
see Tidwell with his keen eyes fixed on me and his 
finger raised in warning. My wife heard me and 
come in and sat down on the edge of the bed and 
wanted to know what ailed me. She kept asking me, 
but I wouldn’t let on. She’s a Christian woman, 
Gil, and she had suffered no little from the jeers 
and gibes of the neighbors for marrying a man clean 
shut out of the world to come, and, so, sorter crying- 
like, she asked me if I wasn’t bothering over the 
condition of my soul. I finally admitted that I was, 
and that poor little thing who never had prayed out 
loud knelt down there in that room with God’s moon- 
light shining in at the window and cried and prayed 
and begged for me. But still I didn’t feel no better, 
and then Mattie declared she’d done all she could 
and said if she was in my fix she’d get up and dress 
and go talk to Tidwell, even late as it was at night.” 

“And you went?” Neal said, deeply interested. 

“Yes, and somehow on the way I felt lighter- 
hearted. Now, listen, and I'll tell you some’n that 
never has passed my lips—some’n I never thought 
I’d ever tell anybody. Um not a gossip, if I am a 
free-thinker. “When I got to Tidwell’s house I saw 
a light burning in the room on the right of the hall 
and heard voices. I opened the gate and stepped 
up on the porch, and was about to ring the bell when 
I heard the preacher scolding somebody in a awful, 
mean, heartless sort of way. I was wondering what 
it meant when I recognized the sweet, patient voice 
of his wife answering back. Gil, this must not go 
any farther. Maybe I have no right to tell it, but 
I’m going to trust it to you. She was actually beg- 
ging him to be good to her and not treat her bad 
any more. But the more she’d beg the harsher he'd 
speak, till I could hardly stand it. He told her, Gil 
—he told that sweet-faced woman that you and I 
know to be a good, kind-hearted creature—he told 
her she’d been a constant drawback to him ever since 
he married her. He raved out that she'd never 
encouraged him in his preaching—that she was 
jealous and narrow-minded and unable to appreciate 
him, and that if she didn’t look out he’d go clean off 
and leave her—that, Gil, when they say she spent 
nearly all her daddy left her on Tidwell’s education.” 
“Jim, can this possibly be true?” Gilbert leaned 

forward, his face flushing with anger. 

“Yes, it’s true,” Carden said. “I listened 
awhile longer—till*I was sick at heart—till it 
seemed to me that there was no merciful God— 
no nothing to rely on in the world. I heard that 
poor, patient little thing sobbing there in the 
dead hours of the night alone with that veli 
in sheep’s clothing, and I slipped away and went 
home. I’d gone to Tidwell for comfort, Gil, and 
that’s the dose I got. I found my poor little 
wife waiting up for me. She was sitting there 
half dressed in the candle-light reading her 
Bible, still awfully worried, and when I come in 
and she saw my face she gave a great cry and 
put her arms around my neck. 

“You've found peace, Jim,’ she said, full of 
joy. ‘I can see it in your face?! 

“Then, Gil, I sat down there ánd kissed my 
wife and held her poor hands, wrinkled and 
cracked with work, and petted her and told her 
I was going to be a kinder and a better husband 
to her. Gil, I was converted then, I reckon, and 
by no rule laid down in any book or written 
commandments, but that night’s experience made 
a better man of me and showed me that there 
was more than one way of getting light out of 
the vast darkness about us.” 

A man had entered the store and stood at the 
desk waiting to settle his account, and Neal 
went to him. He returned presently and stood 
over the little shoemaker. | 

“Jim,” he said, a lilt of joy in his full voice, 
“my worry is over, too. I’ve allowed myself to 
be deeply disturbed over this question under 
Tidwell’s preaching, but it is over now.” 


One warm, moonlit evening, about a fortnight 
later, Tidwell left his house for a walk, which 
he frequently did before retiring. As he went — 
out at the front doorway he heard his wife as 
she moved about preparing for bed in her room — 
across the hall. 

At the end of the village street, he took the 
road leading on to Neal’s place, and after a few 
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minutes brisk walking he reached the homestead, 
which stood dark and sequestered among the big 
trees around it. Passing round the house, after his 
soft entrance at the front gate, he stood among the 
apple-trees near Lucille’s window. 

“Dear, dear little girl; I wonder if she is asleep,” 
he said to himself. “It’s risky, but I really must 
see her.” : 

Waiting a few minutes longer, his eyes fixed on 
the small-paned window, he 
cupped his hands together, and 
blowing into the orifice between 
his two thumbs he produced a 
sound not unlike the croaking of 
a frog. Then he waited, his eyes 
on the curtains. Presently he 
saw some one advance to the 
window and softly, most softly 
raise the sash and prop it up. 
It was Lucille. She was fully 
dressed, though he could see that 
her abundant hair lay loose on 
her shoulders. Stepping out into 
the moonlight from the shadow 
of the trees, he motioned her to 
come down. She stared for a 
moment and then slowly shook 
her head. He motioned again 
more vigorously, more insistent- 
ly, and then stood, his arms 
folded, as if to say, “Well, here 
I stay till you come.” 

He could feel her resistance 
on the still moonlight as if that 
element were some tangible, com- 
municative medium between 
them. He almost heard her sigh 
and saw her shudder as she 
finally gave in. She had left 
the window, and he knew she was 
coming. It was not many min- 
utes before she joined him. 

“I said Pd never do this any 
more,” she said, falteringly, as 
he put out his warmly eager 
hands and clasped hers. 

“I simply couldn’t help com- 
ing,” he said, a tremor in his 
voice. “I had to see you to- 
night, darling.” 

“You don’t mean that your 
wife has—” 

“Oh, no, we are all right on 
that score!” Tidwell assured her. 
“She doesn’t suspect. In fact, 
no one does. It is our secret, 
the sweetest secret man and 
woman ever had.” 

“She is going to get on to it 
some day,” the girl sighed as she 
allowed him to put his arm about 
her and draw her further into 
the shade of the trees. 

“I don’t think we need worry 
about that,” Tidwell said, sooth- 
ingly. They had reached an 
apple-tree which had been up- 
rooted by a storm and was still 
alive though almost prone on the 
ground, and on its trunk they 
sat side by side. “It is you, 
dear, who will let it out if it is 
known at all. That’s what I want to see you about. 
Oh, why did you say what you did to Gilbert at the 
meeting when he came forward? If I hadn’t been 
there you would have blurted it all out. What was 
the matter, dear?” 

“I don’t know,” Lucille said, “but your sermon 
moved me that night more than I was ever moved 
m my life, and when I saw how poor Gilbert was 
affected, and was there under Laura’s care and 
actually falling in love with a girl like her, why, I— 
oh, I simply felt so sorry for him that I forgot 
everything. I thought about all he had done for me 
and my deceitfulness, and it overcame me. It 
seemed to me that night that all earth and all heaven 
had combined against him and that he sat there 
blindly fighting for his life. Yes, I suppose Pd have 
told him everything and thrown myself on his mercy, 
for when he came forward and gave you his hand— 
you of all men—it was like seeing him stand up to 
be publicly executed. 

“You are very, very emotional,” Tidwell said, ad- 
miringly, “and that is what I like in you. You both 
yield and resist. You are strong in reason, and 
weak in love. But your big brother is in no danger 
even from my preaching, if that’s what you fear. 
Like many another man who gives way to an impulse 
ìn the right spiritual mood, he has since thought bet- 
ter of it and stayed away. Did you know that he 
never went to another of those meetings?” 

“Yes, I missed him there. Well, you may not, as 
you say, influence him again, but he is in more dan- 
gerous hands.” 

“You mean Laura’s,” the preacher smiled reminis- 
cently. 

“Yes, I’ve seen him walking with her three after- 


noons lately and knew by his face what it meant to 
him. Poor brother! Laura doesn't care any more 
for him than she has for any of her other admirers. 
I didn’t care what she did in her former affairs, but 
I hate her now. I hate her because she’d love to 
have him at her feet to trample him under her high 
heels. He's my brother, you see, and the best, most 
trusting high-minded man alive, and I know, and 
so do you, that if he knew her «s we do that he'd 
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“It is the end,” he said to himself, “the end” 
never follow her about that wav. She is winning 
him against his better judgment.” 

“You are hard on her, really you are!” Tidwell 
said. “Somehow I can’t lecture her. She is so beau- 
tiful and full of life, and was born with an uncon- 
quorable love of power. She is simply out of her 
natural setting, as you are, too, in these simple sur- 
roundings—with your brain, beauty and refinement, 
and as I am with my thirst for a progress these peo- 
ple can’t grasp. If Laura were the mistress of a 
Fifth Avenue house no one would blame her for 
loving to exercise her power over men, but she is 
only the daughter of a poor mountain preacher and 
only sack-cloth and ashes is the garment she is ex- 
pected to wear. But she is relelling against her 
environment, as I am doing. If it were known to 
these narrow minds that I was daring to meet you 
here as I am they would be willing to murder me in 
cold blood, as if a natural love for such a beautiful 
and sympathetic creature as you are could possibly 
deserve such punishment. Why, dear, the birds of 
different plumage are God-like and they make their 
choice. They throb with the spontaneous joy of life 
and are bound by no iron-clad conventions handed 
down from long-faced Puritans. I am not respon- 
sible for the impulse that draws me towards you, 
that makes me think of you a thousand times a day 
when I am tied there with a person for whom I have 
no inclination; a woman who fairly drives me mad 
by her reproachful glances, her long, ominous 
silences, her total failure to appreciate the best and 
truest in me.” 

“Don't, don't!” Lucille said, nestling closer to his 
side. “You make me hate her for her treatment 
of you. You say you loved her at first.” 
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“I thought I did,’ Tidwell sighed, and taking 
Lucille’s hand he raised it tenderly to his lips, “but 
it couldn’t last. I became miserable under the bonds 
which held me to her. If I had not been in the 
ministry PAd have left her long ago. Oh, I am 
miserable, unspeakably miserable as it is.” 

“There is one thing I worry about day and night,” 
Lucille raised her head from his shoulder, her hair 
clinging to the rough texture of his coat, and looked 
thoughtfully into his eyes, “and 
that is what Gilbert would do if 
he discovered what we have be- 
come to each other. It would 
make a demon, a raging demon 
of him. Oh, I know, for I have 
heard him denounce such things 
in absolute fury.” 

“I can't help what he thinks.” 
Tidwell was frowning down on 
her. “The world will come to it 
some day, darling. God never 
made man to suffer as I am suf- 
fering for one mistake. He 
never made you with all your 
appealing sweetness, trust and 
beauty to link you for life to— 
to—well, to a man of Graham 
Peters’ stamp.” 

“You are jealous again?” Lu- 
cille smiled. 

“I try not to be, heaven knows, 
but sometimes the realization 
strikes me like a blow that he 
can see you when he wishes and 
that Gilbert and your mother 
and father are all on his side, 
and it simply drives me crazy. 
I can’t help it. Pm only natu- 
ral. You are mine according to 
every law of God and Heaven; 
why should I have to steal here 
like this, running the risk of be- 
ing shot dead in my tracks as 
the blackest scoundrel alive? 
Really, I don’t think I can stand 
it much longer.” 

“Pm not happy either,” Lu- 
cille said, after a reflective pause. 
“I want to know this: does your 
wife have the faintest idea that 
we—” 

“Oh, heaven no! Why do you 
keep hammering at that?” 

“Because she stares at me 
queerly now and then. I’ve caught 
her watching me many and many 
a time at church. As soon as I 
look she turns her head away. I 
don’t like it. It makes me feel 
uncomfortable.” 

Lucille suddenly rose to go. 
Tidwell caught her hands and 
held her close to him for a mo- 
ment. “Oh, not yet, da1ling,” he 
implored. “I have had you such 
a short while.” 

“I must go,” Lucille answered. 
“I wont take the risk. Mother 
sometimes wakes and goes up to 
my room. If she were to miss me 
at this hour of the night I never 
could explain it. Once I walked 
in my sleep all the way down stairs and she never 
got over the fright of it.” 

Lucille was moving away, and he tried to draw 
her down into his arms to kiss her, but with a tan- 
talizing laugh, she eluded his embrace, and leaving 
him standing in the shadows of the trees, she sped 
lightly across the grass and disappeared in the house. 
Tidwell stood staring for a moment at the dark 
portals through which she had vanished. 


“I can’t stand it,” he said gloomily. “This can’t 


go on. It may be + week—a month before I see her 
again. No, I can’t stand it—I simply can’t!” 


When he reached the cottage on his return, Mrs. 
Tidwell, unknown to him, was standing at one of 
the front windows of her room. She heard his step 
down the sidewalk, and, protected from his view by 
the lace curtains she peered out at him. 

“He always comes from that direction!” she mut- 
tered, “always! I wonder if—” but she stopped, al- 
most holding her breath, for she could see that her 
husband was raising the gate latch carefully lest his 
entry be noted. 

She saw him pass through and close the gate, 
as cautiously as he had opened it, and then she 
knew from the lightness of his tread that he was 
tip-toeing up the steps, across the porch and into 
his room. 

“Oh, God, drive my suspicions away!” the woman 
prayed, as she moved to her bed and sat down. 
“They are unfair to her. Surely she couldn’t be 
like that—I’m mistaken in it all. Such a thing 
would kill her brother It must not be so! It 
would be terrible!” 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Japheth has organized a nine and 
would like to play the Valleyview 
boys a match game of baseball. Our 
boys are practising every Sunday, 
with Tom Hines for pitcher and Fet 
Eagle for catcher.—Japheth Clarion. 


If Japheth wants to play Valley- 
view baseball, let it go ahead and challenge. We've got some ball- 
players of our own, and we're ready to talk business. Now, come on, 
Japheth, if you’re anxious to be licked by the Valleyview baseball 
team.—Valleyview Correspondence, Japheth Clarion. 


Japheth hereby challenges Valleyview to a championship game 
of baseball, to be played on the Japheth diamond, sometime this 
summer as agreed. This challenge is authorized by Captain Hines, 
of the Japheth nine. We suggest the Japheth diamond because we 
understand the Valleyview diamond has been ploughed and put into 
corn, for very obvious reasons.—Japheth Clarion. 


Ye scribe is authorized to accept the challenge of Japheth to a cham- 
pionship game of baseball, and we will play on the Japheth diamond 
or any other old diamond. Japheth can’t bluff us worth a cent. 
Harry Smith is captain of the Valleyview nine and he will meet 
with Captain Hines and close the deal. Hurrah for Valleyview's 
crack nine!—Valleyview Correspondence, Japheth Clarion. 
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“Strike!” yelped the umpire 


JAPHETH vs. VALLEY VIEW 


And the Distinguished Part 
Taken Therein by Mr. Bridges 


By 
EDWIN 
L. 
SABIN 


and he was fond of the knowledge 
that throughout this period he had 
kept alive her maiden faith in his 
manly qualities. He liked to have 
her exclaim over his endurance in 
walking down town, and his strength 
in making the lawn-mower spin 
through the grass, and his agility in vaulting a fence. Also, while he 
loved his wife, it would be rather nice, would it not, to establish him- 
self in tfe eyes of Miss Simms (Madge’s girlhood friend, now visiting 
them for the first time) as an ideal, as—er—an example of man, mar- 
ried or single, to be termed (covetously) “perfectly splendid”. 

“You will play, then, wont you?” urged his wife. 

“Please do, Mr. Bridges,” supplemented Miss Simms. 
added, aside: “He’s a fine player, I’m sure; isn’t he? 
just waiting to be coaxed.” 

“Yes, I’m sure, too, that he’s a fine player; he’s so good at every- 
thing,” declared his wife, aside likewise. 

"Twas most gratifying in them to have such confidence in him; he 
glowed beneath it. However, traditional masculine indifference must 
be sustained. 

“They can get somebody else. ‘To hear the talk, they can beat 
Japheth with only eight men, anyway! I prefer sitting in the shade, 


And she 
But he's 


RELIMINARIES, such as noted above, having 
P been consummated, Japheth and Valleyview 
valorously girded themselves for the fray. Each 
community—Japheth being the more concentrated, 


possessing over Valleyview not only a weekly paper, 


but a hose-house and a justice of the peace—rallied 
its spirits and its partisans. And it must not be 
presumed that because a district may be styled 
“rural” it is lacking in sporting blood! No. For 
the honor of Japheth, for the honor of Valleyview, 
no! Witness this, Fourth of July and the County 
Fair. 

But in spite of its fervor, Valleyview somehow 
apparently incurred the displeasure of the gods of 
war; for now on the very eve of the critical contest 
it found itself with only eight players! The tidings 


spread. 
“Say! Heard about Hen Mayer?” 
“No. What?” 


“Run a pitchfork tine clean through his hand. 
Can’t play.” 

“Aw, heck! Is that so?” 

Valleyview was disgusted with Henry Mayer. 
What an awkward fellow, anyway. The opinions 
vented at the general stcre, and across fences, were 
quite condemnatory. Poor Henry admitted his guilt 
—displaying, not so much for sympathy as for proof 
of his disability, his hugely bandaged hand. 

“Isn't it too bad!” invited Mrs. Bridges, of her 
spouse, accosting him where he sat, waiting for sup- 
per and mumbling at the mosquitoes, on the veranda 
of the Jacobsen homestead. 

She, and her husband, and her special friend, Miss 
Edith Simms, their guest, constituted the Jacobsens’ 
“summer boarders”. 

"Twas sunset; around about lay wide fields green 
with hay and grain; before, at the end of the drive- 
way of poplars, ran right and left the county road. 
The air was soft and fragrant, and filled with the 
proverbial twitterings, tinklings, lowings and cack- 
lings; also with the sizzling of meat, emanating from 
the kitchen below the veranda. Peace seemed to 
dominate; but it only seemed, for ever and anon Mr. 


Bridges slapped at a mosquito upon cheek or thin- 
stockined ankle, and the word of Hen Mayer’s awk- 
wardness was passing from mouth to mouth. 

“What's too bad?” 

“Why, Frank-the-hired-man says that one of the 
Valleyview players has hurt himself and now they’ve 
got only eight to make their nine of!” 

Mrs. Bridges was excited, the ball-game being 
something to break the monotony, and to stimulate 
her loyalty. When at Valleyview, she believed in 
being a Valleyviewer. 

“Can’t you play, and help them out?” she asked. 

“I?” ejaculated Mr. Bridges, in an irritated little 
tone of distaste. “Of course not.. They can get 
somebody—can't they?” 

“But you used to play ball, didn’t you? 
have, at one time or another,” she rebuked. 

“Yes—I used to play, years ago. I was pretty 
good at it, too,” granted her husband, more com- 
placently. 

“Will he play?” queried Miss Simms, emerging 
upon the veranda. 

“I don’t know; I’m trying to make him,” 
explained Mrs. Bridges. 

“I wish I were a man; Pd play,” asserted 
Miss Simms, stoutly. 

She was a dashing, positive sort of a girl, 
was Miss Simms—looking particularly well 
in this newly-donned, breezy white gown 
with which she was attired for the eve- 
ning. Well—Mrs. Bridges was attrac- 
tive, too, in her white gown. And now 
with their arms twined, the two fronted 
Mr. Bridges and cajoled him. Stung by 


All men 


Miss Simms’ remark, he hitched uneasily, prepared, if necessary, to 


vindicate his own manship. 


“But you can play well enough for them,” alleged his wife, dis- 


dainfully. 


“I should think so!” concurred Miss Simms, with assuring heartiness. 
“Oh, I expect I could play well enough, for a game like this, if I 


chose to help them out,” assented Mr. Bridges. 


He loved his wife, very much. They had been married three years, 
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myself, to racing about in the hot sun,” he re- 
sponded, bluffly. 

“Just this time; just this once,” pleaded his wife. 

“Do, Mr. Bridges,” chimed in Miss Simms. 

Mr. Bridges wriggled. “Oh, well—” he faltered, 
indulgently; and his wife detected the significant 
yielding. 


“Then you'll play—wont you!” Her delight was 
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most appealing. “PI tell the hired-man! I said I felt sure you would, if you | 
were asked.” | 

“My dear! Wait. I—” attempted Mr. Bridges, now in protest; but he | 
was cut short, his tone being far from emphatic. 

“Oh, goody!” His wife danced gleefully. “I know you'll be the best of 
them all. Wont it be fun! And Edith and [ll watch, and clap you when you 
do things! Come on, Edith; we'll go and tell Frank.” 

And thus overborne, in a craven silence which implied consent, Mr. Bridges 
permitted the pair to hasten away with the announcement. He was vaguely 
troubled. Then he was assailed by poignant regret. Pshaw! He really did not 
want to play. He would back out. The Valleyview people surely could find 
somebody else. They must. | 
_ Presently the hired-man passed below, with a plashing bucket of water 
for the calf. He looked up and grinned, and halted. 

“Your wife tells me you'll play ball with us to-morrow.” 

“Y-yes,” admitted Mr. Bridges, rising. “She persuaded me—that is, rather 
than have the game spoiled for lack of a man.” He descended. 

“She says yow're a cracker-jack,” continued the hired-man, generously, 

“I? No!’ exclaimed Mr. Bridges, abashed. “I’ve played some, of course; 
that’s all.” 

“What's your position? Where'd you like to be put?” demanded the 
hired-man, eyeing him keenly. | 

“Oh, put me anywhere, to fill out. I’m not particular.” 

“Ever ketch? If you want to ketch Pl give you my place and I'll go out 
in the field. We need a good ketcher.” 

“No, no,” expostulated Mr. Bridges, in alarm. Of all places, that of 


catcher seemed the least desirable. He be a target for those swift balls? Not i HIS G REATE ST D ELIG HT 


much! “Keep your position, by all means. Er—” E 
“How about shortstop? Pretty good on pickin’ *em up?” S N 
“W-—well,” said Mr. Bridges, “I don’t know—I wouldn't promise; I’ve VERY ATURDAY IGHT 
never—” 


“We'll put you out in center field, then. Will that suit you?” 


“Perfectly,” averred Mr, Bridges, relieved. Center field was a long way out. wel Bal 4.1 As es shamp oo with the rich, phen: lather made 


" “Of course we aint got much signals,” proffered the hired-man, apolo- from Packer’s Tar Soap. The cleansing and refreshing 
getically. “’Spect you’re used to signals and team-work.” : : iate: a health h of hair 1 
“Not entirely,” parried Mr. Bridges, exercising caution. sensations are immediate; a healt y growt A ER 


“You see, we out here don’t have time for practisin’,” explained the hired- 
man. “The hull team hasn't all played together this year, yet!” 

“Pm out of practise, myself,” confessed Mr. Bridges, hastily. 

“So you wont find us much on the game,” pursued the hired-man. 


“Oh, we can have some fun out of it, anyway,” encouraged Mr. Bridges, , 
off-hand. “It’s just a friendly contest.” 


“Well, there's a ten dollar purse up, and the champeenship!” warned the 
hired-man, dubiously. Mr. Bridges wished that the hired-man would take the 
situation more lightly. 


stimulated, and premature baldness is prevented. 


imparts a tonic cleanliness to those scalp structures 


The Japheth baseball grounds. occupied—co-jointly with Deacon Hopkins’ which maintain the life and health of the hair, and thus 
horses—a pasture on the outskirts of the hamlet itself; here was a grand- controls and prevents dandruff. Our booklet, “The 
stand—small, ’tis true, but outside of the grandstand was room Ak , 3 ud A 

On this, the afternoon set for the game, the grounds presented a fête-day Value of Systematic Shampooing, gives valuable infor- 
sight. Mean indeed, or hopelessly bereft, was the swain that brought no girl, . S f 
either afoot or in the best buggy; while rugged, horney-handed sire and busy, mation. ent tree. 
hard-working farm-wife, with ragged-strawed, bare-footed urchins and sun- THE PACKER MFG. CO. 


bonneted, likewise barefooted lassies, in abundance, were expectantly for- 
gathered. Blue worsted and Sunday jeans (both dusty), choking collar and 
comfortable low-neck shirt, white muslin, blue-sashed, calico and gingham 
sashless, mingled freely, and on a common level. The grandstand was fairly 
filled; in their vehicles or standing the other spectators lined right and left | 
half-way about the diamond. 7 

In the farm wagon, rumbling along the dust-enveloped road, Mr. Bridges 
had accompanied to the scene his wife and Miss Simms, and the Jacobsens 
(root and branch). He bestowed his two ladies in the grandstand (the thrifty 
Jacobsens expressing themselves as content with the trusty wagon), and lin- 
gered by them. The constantly increasing throng dismayed him, as also did 
the spirit shown in the gibes and jokes passing back and forth, between par- 
tisans. What was the use in attaching to a friendly game so much importance? 

“There are the Japheth boys, out there now, aren’t they!” directed his wife. 
“My! Look at that man knock!” 

He surveyed with some trepidation the Japhethites. They were dressed 
in uniform—suits of bright plum-color, with white belts and white stockings, 
and plum caps with white visors. Tanner, muscular, reckless chaps were they 
(farmer-lads and the blacksmith), and were much more formidable than he had 
anticipated. It was the blacksmith who was “hitting them out”, and he handled 
the bat like a twig. Smack! He sent a fly far intd the field, where it was 
deftly gobbled. Confound, these boys practised with the air of professionals! 
Nothing outré about them. 

“Isn’t that Frank?” inquired Miss Simms. “Maybe he’s looking for you, 
Mr. Bridges. Are those some of your men with him?” 

Yes, twas Frank-the-hired-man, who having left his girl in the buggy, 
now amidst his cronies was gazing anxiously into the grandstand. He saw 
Mr. Bridges, and beckoned to him. 

“Come on, here!” he bade. 

Mr. Bridges picked his way down, among the seats, jumped over the 
front and joined his compatriots. Through unaccountable delay, the Valley- 
view uniforms (black and yellow) never had arrived; consequently Valleyview 
was playing in ordinary—save where extraordinary—rig. Suspenders were a 
striking feature. 

Mr. Bridges was introduced. The Japheth battery was warming up near-by, 
and he felt that their eyes were covertly scrutinizing him. 

“Better peel off your duds and go out with us and ketch a few flies,” 
suggested Captain Smith, gruffly. 

Obedient, Mr. Bridges removed his coat, and turned up his trousers. He 
had the sensation that the whole grandstand, together with the majority of 
the players and spectators outside, was intent upon the operation, the same 
being performed amidst a breathless hush; for “Jacobsens’ summer boarder” 
(one of them, that is) was upon exhibition, and no knowing what queer trait 
he might disclose! 

By removing his coat, Mr. Bridges revealed a pink shirt, and abelt; and 
by turning up his trousers he revealed also, over his tennis shoes, lavender 
hose. The interest among the witnesses remained tense. Next, Mr. Bridges 
blushingly advanced to the grandstand and handed his coat in to his wife. 
Already flushed by excitement, she smiled gayly upon him, and Miss Simms said: 

“Are you going to begin now? Oh, you must make Valleyview win, Mr. 
Bridges!” Mr. Bridges did not reply. He knew that the words were well in- | 
tended—he trusted to merit them—but he had a miserable foreboding. He | 
only modestly blushed, deeper, and hastened back. 

“Want a glove?” asked Frank. _ 

Mr. Bridges shook his head. “No, I guess not.” | 

“Take "em bare-handed, eh?” commented Captain Smith, wisely. 

Mr. Bridges passed out, with his mates, into the pasture space beyond the 
diamond. With the utmost magnanimity he for a time succeeded in evading the 
flies sent in his direction. 

“Take it,” he urged, upon each occasion, to the man nearest him. 

But the batter evidently thought that such self-sacrifice deserved reward, 
for he yelled: “Here you go, pink shirt!” and swung on the ball. 

Dear, dear! Mr. Bridges had not caught a ball, save as tossed to him, for— 
well, fifteen years (he was now thirty-two); not since his schoolboy days! And 
here was a tremendous fly coming, and everybody was standing aside. With 
head thrown back, gazing upward, he essayed to “get under.” <A dreadful feel- 
ing of uncertainty pervaded him. How small the ball was, in the vast expanse 
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of ether! He ran forward—no, no, he was too far! Down-rushing, it would land 
behind him. He ran backward. He swayed, and wobbled. Horrors, it was 
landing in front of him. Wildly he lunged, with arms outstretched—he slipped— 
he sprawled—but he arose, triumphant, dirt upon his knees, and the ball in his 
hand! A staccato of cla ping» accompanied by cheers, reached him. His wrists 
were aching, where the ball ad struck (but only he knew); however, he had 
caught it. He jerked it toward the plate, and stood, panting, but dignified, as 
if awaiting the next. He hoped that the batter would now be content—drat him. 

A man who must be the umpire was presiding over the flipping 
of a coin by the two captains. Captain Smith, suddenly turning 
away, with a little kick-up, called: “We get our outs, boys!” A 
and jubilantly went trotting into the left field. A 

As he walked tearing the cover from a new ball, the umpire 
proceeded to his post back of the pitcher’s box. He tossed the 
new white ball to the pitcher, and stuffed 
one of the old black balls into his pocket. 
The Valleyview pitcher spat on the ball, 
and rubbed it in the dust; Frank-the- 
hired-man slipped on mask and mitt, 
and crouched, as in ambush, behind the 
plate, a flaming Japheth player strode 
confidently, bat in hand, to the plate, 
viciously hammered it with his weapon; 
amidst tense silence the pitcher waved the 
ball in the air, and launched it; the Japh- 
ethite smote mightily, and grunted; simul- 
taneously the ball lodged, with a loud 
smack, in Frank’s mitt. “Strike!” yelped 
the umpire; and the game was on. 

Away out in center field bided nerv- 
ously Mr. Bridges. The grandstand and 
the red batter at the plate, the gesticulat- 
ing pitcher and the crouching catcher, all 
appeared far distant; above him stretched 
the blue sky, around about stretched the 
wide expanse of pasture; he felt isolated, 
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the plate. “Hit "em to the ground,” directed Captain Smith, hoarsely whispering. 
“Hit and run—that's the game now.” S 

Mr. Bridges deemed the latter instruction unnecessary ; if he might hit, very 
gladly would he run. As for hitting them to the ground, how could he tell where 
he would hit them? 

“Fetch him in!’ “Line her out!” “Now’s your chance, city feller.” The 
grandstand clapped lustily (Bridges knew that his wife and Miss Simms were 
among the clappers), everybody cheered. *Twas a crisis. Word had gone about 
of the “city feller” acquired by the Valleyviewers, and expec- 
tation was rampant. 

Standing by the plate, Mr. Bridges, lips compressed and bat 
poised, faced the pitcher. A sense of awkwardness possessed him. 
He suspected that he was not holding the bat right, according to 

modern ideas, and that his shaking kn 
also were exciting derision. But really 
profound stillness reigned—except for the 
insulting remarks of the burly Japheth 
catcher. The catcher, peering up at him, 
from beneath visor of mask, as he had 
Desi, A. taken position, had immediately begun to 
s talk. 

“Here's old pink-shirt,” chattered the 
catcher to the pitcher. “Here’s old bloody- 
shirt. Here’s the city dude. Thinks he’s 
some, don’t he! Come out here to show 
us how to play ball. Give him a few 

m-drops. There's a hole in his bat. Give 

im—ah, that’s the candy kid. That's 
the stuff. He thought you was goin’ to 
hurt him! Thought you was goin’ to muss 
his shirt !” 

For the Japheth pitcher—a slim, freckled youth, 
home from college—had grinned, and nodded, and had 
abruptly delivered the ball. As it was coming straight 
for Mr. Bridges’ stomach, that gentleman naturally had 
jumped back in alarm. 


unsupported. Two little boys, Spee ARES Alin | “Strike!” had yelped the umpire. 

bare soles, flat upon the warm earth behin pla JA a bre ae ney) ile tes. wi i Mr. Bridges was astounded. A galling chorus re- 
him, annoyed with their giggles at his e AL UIS jii Maes ut Ny IN idad: joiced over his discomforture. 

shirt, and his general mien of alien. How- aie ie a AN Fa as nyt “Don’t let him scare you that way with those big 
ever, ‘twas not unpleasant, to be stationed we Oe, ETE TT Wie outs,” complained Captain Smith. 

in the sunny open; he only fervently prayed a o T a ae “We aint scarin’ him; we aint scarin’ him, are we, 


that he have nothing important to do. 
Surely the ball never would come this dis- 
tance; He knew that in the grandstand 
fond eyes were eagerly watching for him to distinguish himself, but he was willing 
that his prowess be left to the imagination. 

Therefore, vastly relieved was he when the side was called in without the 
ball having threatened him. Of minor moment was the fact that no score had been 
made. As he neared the grandstand, by the end of which the Valleyview players 
were squatting, Indian-like, he met his wife’s beaming smile; and he politely 
lifted his hat. 

“Well, didn’t have to do much, did ye!” greeted Captain Smith, good-naturedly. 

“When do I bat, captain?” he queried, anxiously. For now this loomed ahead. 

“Y ou see—we didn’t know jus’ how you were at the bat, so we put you kinder 
down on the list,” explained Captain Smith, somewhat embarrassed. “You’re pretty 
near last. You don't care, though, do ye? You'll bat next time if you don’t this, 
so it evens up.” 

“Oh, no; let me bat last, by all means,” he declared, again relieved. 

Fate certainly was being kind to Mr. Bridges—but it was the kindness of the 
cat which toys before destroying. Only once, in this the first half of the second 
inning, did a ball summon him—and even then, on the roll, it stopped in front of 
him. But he raced upon it, picked it up, and hurled it to the second baseman; 
proving, he trusted, that he was alive and alert. In the grandstand his wife, and 
Miss Simms, had, of course, noted, possibly to admire. 

‘The Japhethites went out; the Valleyviewers came in. Alas, Mr. Bridges fore- 
saw that his test was nigh; the chances were that he would be called upon to bat! 
Four men had batted; this left five, with himself fourth among them. He had 
only one hope: if the three men preceding him on the list would only all strike out, 
or something, this would reprieve him until the next inning! 

But that pesky Frank-the-hired-man, the first at bat, safely reached the initial 
base. While Valleyview jubilated, Mr. Bridges groaned. The next man sacrificed, 
advancing Frank, Valleyview continued to jubilate. Mr. Bridges continued to 
groan. “Davis to bat; Budger on deck,” announced the scorer. 

“Budger”! That was he. He endeavored to join in the snigger over the dis- 
tortion of his name, and selected a bat. Perhaps, even yet—but no; the man at 
bat also sacrificed. With Frank on third, and two out, Mr. Bridges advanced to 


He raced around the bases 


boy!” retorted the catcher. “Hit him in the bread-basket 
for sure, this time, kid. Knock his head off. Make him 
duck inside that pink shirt. There—that’s the way!” 
“Strike two!” yelped the umpire. 
Spinning toward him, as if to pass well in front, just as he was about to 
hit at it, the ball had abruptly and wickedly flashed in, absolutely grazing his nose! 
He had ducked so violently that he almost lost his balance. 

“Say, look out!” he protested, glaring angrily at the pitcher. It was a con- 
spiracy to kill him. Catcher and pitcher were absolutely brutal. | 

“Aw, he didn’t strike at that! He only threw his bat "round when he dodged!” 
objected his mates. “You didn’t strike at that, did you!” 

“I—don't—know,” faltered Mr. Bridges, feebly, and honestly. 

“Of course he did,” asserted the offensive catcher. “Why, he likes those high 
ones. The higher the better—eh, pinkie? They grow high, where he comes from. 
That’s where he got the pink shirt—off the top shelf. Just one more, kid. Only 
takes three, you know. Just one more, of the same kind. He's goin’ to stand up 
to this one. Watch him. Sure! Didn’t I tell you. Only took three.” 

“Striker out!” yelped the umpire. 

“That’s the most unfair umpire I ever saw!” declared Mr. Bridges, indignantly, 
as he threw down his bat among his already dispersing mates. “Why, I—” 

“Aw, shucks! What'd you dodge ’em for?” answered somebody, with scant 
sympathy. Dodge them? Who wouldn't, especially when he had a wife dependent: 
upon him! And wrathfully Mr. Bridges strode away to his center field post. Here, 
while the two small boys before mentioned giggled slyly over him, he meditated. 

Mr. Bridges yawned. The mellowness of the summer afternoon was upon him, 
vooing him to sit down and be comfortable, There seemed to be nothing for him to 
do, detached as he was. Things were occasionally happening, in toward the grand- 
stand, but they happened without him. So, idle, even ennuied, he yawned—and was 
aware that the two little boys were impishly pelting bits of dirt at his ankles. Then, 
suddenly he was aroused by a swelling, clamorous outburst, somehow leveled at him, 

“There cames the ball, mister,” piped the urchins. 

A red-uniformed figure was scampering like mad, rounding first base! 
The grandstand, and all the spectators on either side of it, were in commo- 
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TROUBLE ON LOST MOUNTAIN 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Peevy smiled until he showed his yel- 
low teeth. It was not intended to be a 
pleasant smile. 

“I reckon I come lots more’n Pm 
wanted,” he replied. I haint got much 
sense,” he went on, “but I got a leetle 
bit, an’ I know when my room’s wuth 
more’n my comp'ny.” 

“Your hints has got more wing’n 
stings,” said Babe. “But ef I had in 
my min’ what you er got in yourn—” 

“Don’t say the word, Babe!” exclaimed 
Peevy, for the first time fixing his rest- 
less eyes on her face. “Don’t!” 

“Yes, I’ll say it,” said Babe, solemnly. 
“I oughter ’a’ said it a long time ago 
when you wuz a-cuttin’ up your capers 
bekaze Phil Varnadoe wuz a-comin’ here 
to see pap. I oughter ’a’ said it then, 
but Ill say it now, right pint-blank. Ef 
I had in my min’ what you er got in 
yourn, I wouldn't never darken this door 
no more.” 

Peevy rose, and walked up and down 
the porch. He was deeply moved, but 
his face showed his emotion only by a 
slight increase of sallowness. Finally 
he paused, and looked at Babe. 

“I lay you'd be mighty glad ef I 
didn’t come no more,” he said, with a 
half smile. “I reckon it kinder rankles 
you for to see old Tuck Peevy a-hangin’ 
roun’ when the tother feller’s in sight.” 

Babe’s only reply was a scornful toss 
of the head. 

“Oh, yes!” Peevy went on, “hit rankles 


you might’ly; yit I lay it wont rankle 
you so much atter your daddy is took 
an’ jerked off to Atlanty. I tell you, 
Babe, that ar man is one er the revenues 
—they haint no two ways about that.” 

Babe regarded her angry lover si- 
riously. 

“Hit aint no wonder you make up 
your min’ ag’in him when you er done 
made it up ag’in me. I know in reason 
they must be somep’n ‘nother wron 
when a great big grown man kin wor 
hisself up to holdin’ spite. Goodness 
knows, I wish you wuz lke you useter be 
when I fust know’d you.” 

Peevy’s sallow face flushed a little at 
the remembrance of those pleasant, 
peaceful days, but, somehow, the mem- 
ory of them had the effect of intensify- 
ing his jealous mood. 

“Taint me that’s changed aroun’,” 
he exclaimed, passionately, “am” ‘taint 
the the days nuther. Hit’s you—you! 
An’ that fine gent that's a-hangin’ ’roun’ 
here is the ’casion of it. Ever’whar I go, 
hit’s the talk. Babe, you know you er 
lovin’ that man!” 

Peevy was wide of the mark, but the 
accusation was so suddenly and so 
bluntly made that it brought the blood 
to Babe’s face—a tremulous flush that 
made her fairly radiant for a moment. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Chichester had played 
a very pleasing part in her youthful im- 
agination, but never for an instant had 
he superseded the homely figure of Tuck 


Peevy. The knowledge that she was 
blushing gave Babe an excuse for posos y 
nation that women are quick to take ad- 
vantage of. She was so angry, indeed, 
that she made another mistake. 

“Why, Tuck Peevy!” she cried, “you 
shorely must be crazy. He wouldn't 
wipe his feet on sech as me!” 

“No,” said Peevy, “I ‘lowed he 
wouldn't, an’ I ‘lowed as how you 
wouldn’t wipe your feet on me.” He 


pore a moment, still smiling his pecu-. 


iar smile. “Hit’s a long ways down to 
Peevy, aint it?” 

“You er doin’ all the belittlin',” said 
Babe. 

“Oh, no, Babe! Ever’thing’s changed. 
Why, even them dogs barks atter me. 
Ever’thing’s turned wrong-sud-outerds. 
An’ you er changed wuss'n all.” 

“Well, you don't reckon Pm a-gwine 
ter run out’n the gate thar an’ fling 
myself at you, do you?” exclaimed Babe. 

“No, I don’t. I’ve thes come to-day 
for to git a cler understan’in’.” He 
hesitated a moment and then went on: 
“Babe, will you marry me to-morrow?” 
He asked the question with more eager- 
ness than he had yet displayed. 

“No, I wont!” exclaimed Babe, “ner 
the nex’ day, nuther. The man I 
marry’ll have a lots better opinion of me 
than what you er got.” 

Babe was very indignant, but she 
paused to see what effect her words 
would have, 


Peevy rubbed his hands. 


nervously together, but he made no re- 
sponse. His serenity was more puzzljng 
than that of the mountain. He still 
smiled vaguely, but it was not a pleasing 
smile. He looked hard at Babe for a 
moment, and then down at his clumsy 
feet. His agitation was thanifest, but 
it did not take the shape of words. In 
the trees overhead two jays were quarrel- 
ing with a cat-bird, and in the upper 
air a bee-martin was fiercely pursuing 
a sparrow-hawk. 

“Well,” he said, after a while, “I 
reckon I better be gwine.” 

“Wait till your hurry’s over,” said 
Babe, in a gentler tone. 

Peevy made no reply, but passed out 
into the road, and disappeared down the 
mountain. Babe followed him to the 
gate, and stood looking after him; but 
he turned his head neither to the right 
nor to the left, and in a little while she 
went into the house with her head bent 
upon her bosom. She was weeping. 

Grandsir Hightower, who had shuffled 
out on the porch to sun himself, stared 
at the girl with amazement. 

“Why, honey!’ he exclaimed, “what 
upon the top side er the yeth ails you?” 

“Tuck has gone home mad, an’ he wont 
never come back no more,” she cried. 

“What's the matter wi’ ’im?” 

“Oh! he’s thes mad along er me.” 

“Well, well, well!’ exclaimed the old 
man, fumbling feebly in his pocket for 
his red bandanna handkerchief, “what 
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kind of a come-off is this? Did you ast him to stay to dinner, honey?” 

“No—no; he didn’t gimme a chance.” 

“I ‘lowed you didn’t,” exclaimed Grandsir Hightower triumphantly. “I thes | 
natchally “lowed you didn’t. That's what riled ‘im. An’ now he'll go off an’ | 
vilify you. Well, well, well! he’s missed his dinner! The fust time in many’s the | 
long day. Watch 'im, Babe! Watch 'im, honey! The Ole Boy’s in "im. I 
know 'im; I’ve kep’ my two eyes on ‘im. For a mess er turnip greens an” | 
dumperlin’s that man ’u’d do murder.” The old man paused and looked all | 
around, as if by that means to dissipate a suspicion that he was dreaming. 
“An' so Tuck missed his dinner! 'Tooby shore—tooby shore!” 

“Oh, hit aint that,” cried Babe; “he’s jealous of Cap'n Chichester.” 

“Why, the good Lord, honey! What makes you run on that a-way?” | 

“He tol’ me so,” said Babe. 

= “Jealous!” exclaimed Grandsir Hightower, “jealous er that young feller! | 

Merciful powers, honey! he’s a-begrudgin’ ’im the vittles what he eats. I| 

$ know’d it the minit I seed *im come a-sa’nterin’ ¡in the yard. Lord, Lord! I 

wish in my soul the poor creetur could git a chance at one er them ar big Whig 
barbecues what they useter have.” s 

But there was small consolation in all this for Babe; and she went into the 
house, where her forlorn appearance attracted the attention of her mother. 

“Why, Babe! wHat in the worl!” exclaimed this practical woman, dropping 
her work in amazement. “What in the name er sense ails you?” | 

Babe had no hesitation in telling her mother the facts. 

“Well, my goodness!” was Mrs, Hightower's comment, “I wouldn't go. 
aroun’ whinin’ about it, ef I wuz you—that I wouldn't. Nobody never ketched 
me whinin’ ’roun’ atter your pappy ‘for’ we wuz mafried, an’ he wuz lots purtier 
than what Tuck Peevy is. When your pappy got tetchy, I thes says to myself, 
SI, ‘Ef Pm wuth havin’, I’m wuth scramblin’ atter’; an’ ef your pappy hadn't 
‘a’ scrambled an’ scuffled ’roun’ he wouldn't ’a’ got me nuther, ef I do up an’ 
say it myself. I’d a heap druther see you fillin’ them slays an’ a fixin? up for to 
weave your pappy some shirts, than to see you a-whinin’ *roun” atter any chap 
on the top side er the yeth, let “lone Tuck Peevy.” | 

There was little consolation even in this, but Babe went about her simple 


Soft steady restful light 


duties with some show of spirit; and when her father and Chichester returned EFE Where reading and writing are to 
from their trip on Sweetwater, it would have required a sharp eye to discover A EA 
that Babe regarded herself as “wearing the green willow.” For a few days she 5 be done, and where an artistic effect 


avoided Chichester, as if by that means to prove her loyalty to Peevy; but as 
Peevy was not present to approve her conduct or take advantage of it, she soon | 
grew tired of playing an unnecessary part. Peevy persisted in staying away; 
and the result was, that Babe's anger—a healthy quality in a young girl—got at y EN 2 
the better of her grief. Then wonder took the place of anger; but behind it all | 53 Ar Oa But — lamp-chimneys that do not 
was the hope that before many days Peevy would saunter into the house, armed f fit, cause endless annoyance 
with his inscrutable smile, and inquire, as he had done a hundred times before, | i i <> 
how long before dinner would be ready. This theory was held by Grandsir 2E ; smoke and smell and 
Hightower, but, as it was a very plausible one, Babe adopted it as her own. | l : : : 

Meanwhile, it is not to be supposed that two lovers, one sulking and the flickering light. 


is considered, no other artificial light 
is comparable to that of a good lamp. 


other sighing, had any influence on the season. The spring had made some sep È É. == Macsetu lamp-chimneys fit and 
in the valley before taking complete possession of the mountain, but this delay S a = R E - 
was not significant. Even on the mountain the days began to suggest the ardor Ñ insure perfect combustion, full illu- 
of summer. The air was alternately warm and hazy, and crisp and clear. One NE) mination, and light of the soft, steady, 
day Kennesaw would cast aside its atmospheric trappings, and appear to lie s . x s 

within speaking distance of Hightower’s door; the next, it would withdraw restful quality that is the unique charm of lamp 


behind its blue veil, and seem far enough away to belong to another world. On 
Hightower’s farm the corn was high enough to whet its green blades against 3 i 
the wind. a lamp and burner, and my name is on it. Get the 
One evening Chichester, Hightower and Babe sat on the little porch wit : E 
MS taces e towel aa; ae They had been watching a line of blue right one for your lamp. My Index, sent free, will 
smoke on the mountain in the distance; and, as the twilight deepened into dusk, tell you which one. 
e dark that the summit of coe pri ete ET by 8 = A ary o ant a | MACBETH Jamp-chimneys are made of lamp-chimney glass that will not 
e darkness gathered, the bright belt of flame projected agains e vas ie 
expanse of night seemed to belog to the vision of St. John. : no aes ay 
“It looks like a picture out of the Bible,” suggested Chichester, some- 
what vaguely. 
“It’s wuss’n that, I reckon,” said Abe. “Some un’s a-losin’ a mighty sight 
of fencin’; an’ timber’s timber these days, lemme tell you.” 
“Maybe some un’s a-burnin’ bresh,” said Babe. 
“Bless you! they don’t pile bresh in a streak a mile long,” said Abe. 
The thin line of fire crept along slowly, and the people on the little porch r 
sat and watched it. Occasionally it would crawl up to the top of a dead pine, (Inde rfe ed 
and a a fiery signal flaming in the air. ne è niai Sf met 
“What's the matter with Peevy?” aske ichester after a while. me X 
him on the mountain the other aie and he seemed not to know me.” | urnac € py 
“He don’t know anybody aroun’ here,” said Babe with a sigh. i 
“Hits thes some er his an’ Babe's capers,’ Hightower remarked with a 


light. I make a chimney to fit every style and size of 
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laugh. “They er bin a-cuttin’ up this a-way now gwine on two year”. I reckon UR SELLING AGENTS—from Atlantic to Pacific 

ag’in camp-meetin’ time Tuck’ll drap in an’ make hisself know'd. Gals and seaboards—leaders wherever you find them—are 

boys is mighty funny wi’ the’r gwines-on.” enthusiastic advocates of the Underfeed Furnace. They know 
After a little, Abe went into the house, and left the young people to watch Underfeed users—They know what the Underfeed does—They 
fiery procession on Kennesaw. è WHY th 
“The next time I see Peevy,” said Chichester, gallantly, “PU take him by the know e 


sleeve, and show him the road to Beauty's bower.” 


“Well, you nee’nter pester wi’ ’im on account of me,” said Babe. Chi- Peck-Williamson UNDERFEED Furnace 


chester laughed. The fact that so handsome a girl as Babe should deliberately 
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fall in love with so lank and ungainly a person as Tuck Peevy seemed to him e X : 
to be one of the problems that ponia ought to concern themselves with; Saves ONE HALF to TWO THIRDS of Coal Bills 
but, from his point of view, the fact that Babe had not gradually faded away, MESS dee la pélat: W.InDoGrak of the DeQiall Hardware Co. 
according to the approved rules of romance, was entirely creditable to human who are our agents at Grand Rapids, Mich., replied to a recent 
nature on the mountain. inquiry as follows: 


A candle, burning in the room that Chichester occupied, e yea a Safn de gu cti E EN! ster ate Furnaces? 
window faintly, and fell on Babe, while Chichester sat in the shadow. As they sriefly, because they give such universal satisfaction. 
were talking, a mocking-bird in the apple trees awoke, and poured into the ear atar ire axe, ahd wi SORES thle mans » longer tite. 
dd night a flood of delicious melody. Hearing this, Babe seized Chichester's o 37 Aali Mates rg? rg dd Stone or these 
at. a 3 $ v ustrat urnaces we have another recommendation. 
«There must be some omen in that,” said Chichester without caninoveutawadgehrw| "Rated: One-half to two-thirds saved in a win- 
~ l ' £ , ° TN hich top. > er's coa s what counts now-a-days in selling 
“They say,” said Babe, laughing merrily, “that ef a gal puts on a man's hat oe cd coda furnaces, and this is what makes them an easy furnace 
when she hears a mocker sing at night, she’ll git married that year an’ do well. > = = pe cyte is ote Va Meg ay vr dale A ha to sell any 
“Well, I'm sorry I haven't got a bonnet to put on,” exclaimed Chichester. —_ de N “Fourth: The writer has used one of these furnaces 
“Oh, it don't work that a-way !” cried Babe. ES OR for two winters and knows from experience that the 
The mocking-bird continued to sing, and finally brought its concert to a k q rt dd portaba ir Per cr 
n close by giving a most marvelous imitation of the liquid, silvery chimes of the | is the best furnace on earth today.” 


wood-thrush. 
There was a silence for one brief moment. Then there was a red flash under 
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A b , j í l pest slack yields as much clean, even 
the apple trees, followed by the sharp crack of a rifle. There was another brief > | $ heat as highest grade anthracite. Difference in cost ig yours. All the 
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moment of silence, and then the young girl sighed softly, leaned forward, and PS: AS e e a e RAAN OID OA le bl o 
fell from her chair A > y ÁS» —_ ee are few and are removed by shaking grate bar as 
la . Apo . s x * y <$ nary furnaces, 
“Mm hat's this?” cried Abe, coming to the door. 2 d p ZAR a Heating plans and services of our Engineering Department 
The Lord only knows!” exclaimed Chichester. “Look at your daughter! IR Y Bag are pig PR ody orga tr Bot 32 Ban 
> a ? rs— onials w are a 
- Abe stepped forward, and touched the girl on the shoulder. Then he shook Mi NÉ trated Underfeed Booklet. Write as, rias uno of pom 
her gently, as he had done a thousand times when rousing her from sleep. ¿NA c= id aid > 
“Babe! git up! Git up, honey, an' go in the house. You ought to ’a’ been | $ | > THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO. 
abed long ago. Git up, honey.” i | a | 408 West Fifth Street, - - Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chichester stood like one paralyzed. For the moment he was incapable of | Nee a. f Dealers should write for our Winning Summer Proposition. 


either speech or action. 3 ; ne 
“I know what she's atter,” said Abe, tenderly. “You wouldn't believe it - - 
gee but this yer big chunk of a gal ie, aaa e pappy to pick her up an 
ote her thes like he useter when she was er little bit of a scrap. : á sci rour coe AO EARE 
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A Glance in Passing 


HEN a man becomes a candi- 
date for a high office, every- 
thing about him seems to in- 
terest the public. There is 
likely no one in America who has escaped the knowledge 
that Mr. Taft is a fat man, for instance. Nearly every 
detail of his dress and appearance is familiar; what he eats 
for breakfast and what sort of cigars he smokes are mat- 

ters of vast moment; the fact that he had a good night's rest is 

esteemed to be worth a front page place in the newspapers. 

Curiously enough it seems to have been overlooked by the 
newspapers that the Honorable William is a hefty acorn from 
quite an aristocratic oak, of which other sprigs and splinters 
exist both in New England and the Southern States; and that 
if he ever got to feeling chesty about it he might with perfect 
propriety adopt the coat of arms which we blazon—(we believe 
blazon is the right word; anyhow, it’s a good word)—on this 
same page. The line can be traced back without a blink or a 
bobble to one Richard Rawson, of Frystone, who was making 
his mark with a battle-axe in England along about the time 
the fourteenth century went out of commission. 

It is not with the most steadfast confidence that we 
approach the description of this coat of arms. The bird at the 
top, with the circle in his nose, we had innocently supposed to 
represent a ring-dove, until we were informed of our mistake; 
he is in reality a raven. We are not ornithologists. The dots 
which trickle down his neck we supposed to be tears; but they 
are drops of gold; how, and for what purpose, soldered on we 
do not know. The chronicler who is our authority, who furnishes us with our 
information, assures us that the raven and the ring indicate that the original 
wearer of this coat of arms obtained possession by force; the ring is the reward 
which the raven holds in his beak. 

Our own dove theory, we still maintain, would suit Mr. Taft better; he has so 
often fluttered, a harbinger of peace, to our colonial possessions. But the burden 
of the historian is exactitude. The crosses on the castle do not mark the places 
where the murder happened, or the fire started, as trained readers of the news- 
papers might suspect. In the original the four towers are gold colored and the 
crosses are just simply to make the towers look prettier. The lower half of the 
shield is sable and the upper half is azure. We were considerably disappointed 
when we discovered that there weren’t any gules about the arrangement, but if 
there are any in this thing they are either behind the castle or else the raven has 
eaten them. We have never seen a gule in real life; we are not quite sure that 
we would know how to act if we did meet a gule; perhaps we shouldn’t be able 
to tell it from a snark. Nevertheless, if we are ignorant of the animal itself, 
we know the word; and it has always impressed us as sounding like a very desir- 
able thing; and we are really a bit disappointed that Mr. Tafts ancestors weren't 
able to make good with a gule or two. It is, to say the least, a very careless sort 
of thing. 

We have hesitated a long time before exposing Mr. Taft. But public duty 
is before everything else with us. And the time has gone by, in this country at 
least, when prominent men may hope to hide their birth-marks from the terrible 
eye of the investigator. There has been enough concealment about this matter, and 
now that the facts have been thrust into the lime-light—now that the missing 
papers have been discovered—the question is: What do Mr. Taft and the Repub- 
lican party intend to do about it? 
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E are not so keen on politics as we might be. With regard 
to the November election, however, we dare risk one easy 
prophecy :—that the Socialist vote cast will show enough 
increase to make many careless politicians, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican, sit up and take notice. 

There are as many varieties of Socialist as there are 
of Heinz’s pickles. Their total number has become so large 
that it is no longer possible to dismiss them contemptu- 
ously; it is wiser to recognize that they are increasing in 

numbers; it is better to try to find out what they want. 

The most casual enquirer into what they want must at once be struck by the 
fact that not all people calling themselves Socialists, or called such, or willing 
to be called such, want quite the same sort of thing. It would therefore be easy 
and flippant and not absolutely false to contend that the Socialists as a whole do 
not know exactly what they do want. We have often seen the point made, 

Nevertheless, it is far more truthful to recognize that each one, no matter 
what the details of his system for economic and political regeneration may be, 
has somewhere in his make-up a fervent desire for the betterment of human con- 
ditions. They state their creeds in various ways, and embroider their designs with 
various frills; there is as much cant in heterodoxy as there is in orthodoxy; never- 
theless that most commendable wish is the basis of their Socialism. We believe 
the different Socialistic camps are not so quick to recognize it in each other. 

On this foundational desire are many superstructures builded. All Socialists 
are optimists. They resolutely believe that if mankind, as it exists to-day, were to 
be put into possession of some absolutely perfect political and economic system, 
mankind would be capable of operating that system as it was intended to be 
operated; would be equal to the task of preserving it and handing it on to the 
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Socialism 


next generation intact. Sometimes it is a theory of ownership which is advocated; ; 


sometimes a theory of taxation; sometimes a theory of government; but there is 
always present in the Socialist of whatever sort the belief that if God permitted 
Man to grasp a perfect system, Man is large enough and wise enough to benefit 
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by it to the elimination of human misery; to 
preserve it in its perfection unperverted and un- 
corrupted. This belief does them credit, in a way. 
But it is scarcely discreditable not to share it. 
It is better to face the fact that just government and human happiness are not 
so much matters of governmental mechanism, of system God-given or man-evolved, 
as they are of the spirit and intelligence brought to the operation of any system 
whatsoever. There are the most generous possibilities at the disposal of an abso- 
lute despot; there are the most malign possibilities in the free- 
est democracy. Laws and forms are never fundamental causes ; 
they are more or less imperfect expressions. 

A perfect system will be possible of perfect operation only 
at that future period of human development when no system at 
all is any longer a necessity. The only perfect democracy pos- 
sible is one of which each member is an aristocrat. An aristo- 
crat in the sense that he has the intelligence to perceive what 
justice demands in all human relationships, and the will, the 
spirit, to comply; and this without forms or mandates what- 
soever. Perhaps there now exist people capable of bearing a 
part in such an ideal community; but we do not know where 
to find many of them. We do not expect their appearance 
on earth in large numbers for some centuries; the millennium is 
not coming next week. 

And this view is neither cynicism nor pessimism. It has 
taken man more than one century to rise as high as he has 
risen; human nature as it now is was not the work of a few 
insignificant ages; neither should it be discouraging to admit 
that we must wait uncountable years more for human nature 
in the seething mass to develop into something better than it now is. That is 
just what must happen before the advent of the ideal democracy, before any 
socialistic scheme which we have yet examined is possible of perfect operation. 
When the knack of making the utmost freedom of individual effort contributory 
to the utmost furtherance of collective effort is acquired and exercised uncon- 
sciously and instinctively by every member of every human community, Socialism 
will be practicable and realizable; our ideal democracy may become a fact. This 
is the riddle of all sphinxes past and future; to give the right answer to it with 
the intellect is not so hard; to live the answer to it with the whole being is a thing 
that has never been accomplished by any community of mere human beings; never- 
theless, it is the essential paradox which humanity must construe. It is not a 
near goal, 

While there are any number of kinds of Socialists, they might after all be 
divided into two classes: those who are good-natured about their systems, and those 
who would a little bit rather than not crack the head of the other fellow. It is as 
often a distinction of individual temperament as it is one of social caste or philo- 
sophic creed. Leaving the bellicose Socialist out of consideration—and he has 
often adopted that style from an injured feeling that some one particular class is 
getting the best of it rather than from any large desire to further the interests of 
all classes—leaving this bellicose Socialist out of consideration, we are rather in- 
clined to admire the basic optimism of the Socialists, than to condemn it. To 
admire it even when they believe that some system of ownership or taxation or 
government, by the mere fact of its inauguration, would confound the devil and 
exalt humanity to an immediate heaven, 

This belief, this desire, even though it be accompanied with a slight astigma- 
tism, is the most necessary of things; it serves its purpose. For it is the wish for 
things which creates them; it was in that fashion that the monkey gained four 
hands, that humanity became humanity, that the gods received their wings. Yes- 
terday we had no thought of wings ourselves; to-day we desire them; we shall not 
get them in any immediate to-morrow—the years to come, and the years that have 
passed, are so many that the brain fails at the thought of their processional infini- 
tude—but there is a farther future in which there does stand a winged and beck- 
oning—humanity? Or what will it call itself? And in conclusion it appears to us 
that while the Socialists may be foolish in believing their dreams ‘practicable at 
no distant date, yet they are not so foolish after all as is the person who dis- 
believes in their ultimate practicability. 
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HERE was a time when the fact that a man had been a 
captain in the Confederate army would scarcely have 
been cited as one of the reasons why he should have 
a place in the cabinet of a Republican President. 

Also, there was a period when many worthy peopie 
north of Mason and Hamlin's line—or Mason and Com- 
pany's line—or whatever the thing is— 

Anyhow, the people who guess instead of reckoning— 

Would have guessed that it was a very dangerous pre- 

cedent to make a Confederate veteran Secretary of War. 

For who could tell what he might do? Give him command of the army and — 
navy, and—Shucks! Conspiracy! Don't you see! 

But times change. An old grudge gets to be an awful bore after a while; 
also, grudges are unhygienic things to harbor in one's system—they cause dyspep- 
sia, yellow janders, furred tongue, loss of sleep, granulated eyelids, and are 
the things that give to camel’s milk that awful hump-backed taste. 

Luke E. Wright, of Tennessee, was appointed to succeed Secretary Taft 
(when the nomination finally found the man) primarily because he had proved 
his ability to hold down the job. 

Secondarily—or so it would appear from the press despatches—because the 
President, who is going to let the octopus have a rest while he hunts tigers for 
a while, wanted to assure the South that if such a thing as Mason and Slidell’s 
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line still exists he doesn’t know where it is, and doesn’t think Dixon and Hamlin | 
know either. If he had made the appointment before he tore the laurels from 
his brow and presented them to Taft as a slight token of his regard, the 
cynical critics might have said he was merely jollying the South because he 
wanted something out of it. 

But since he evidently doesn’t want anything from anybody even the most | 
cynical critic is licensed to take seriously the press despatches, which said: 

“In making this appointment the President was influenced somewhat by the 
desire to recognize in an emphatic way that there is no longer a dividing line 
between the North and South.” 
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ENNESSEE has refused to follow in the wake of Geor- 
gia and North Carolina, and still clings to the flesh pots | 
of Egypt—or rather to the breweries of Chattanooga. | 
The South is not going dry without a struggle. Also 
the poet who wrote a few months ago that “By the 
stillside on the hillside all is still,” made a slight mis- 
take in facts, though his meter was excellent. The 
revenue officers are quoted-as saying that prohibition in 
Georgia has had the effect of giving the moonshine 
whiskey business quite’a boost. Formerly they had to 

hunt for illicit distilleries; now so many are sprung up in the State that they 

have to be very careful when taking their constitutional walks lest they step 
into the-midst of one. There is a certain class of citizen who cannot be per- 
suaded that it is a crime to make his own whiskey. | 

We have not a great deal of sympathy with the open saloon. It is bring- 
ing about its own downfall because of its pernicious political activity, and we 
are not sorry to see it go. Neither would we be sorry to see whiskey generally | 
abolished. On the other hand, to deny a person the right to manufacture | 
wines and cider and such drinks for his own use seems to us to be going it a 
little strong. 

We should not be surprised if eventually some sort of a compromise would 
be arranged, not only in the South, but throughout the country generally, 
whereby the sale of wines, beers and the other drinks lighter than whiskey, | 
would be permitted through some medium other than the saloon—as hotels, 
cafés, restaurants, etc. We believe that this would be a practical solution of | 
the drinking question agreeable to many people who are opposed to the saloon 
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There are 
three kinds of 
“beauty.” There 
is the prettiness of 
the young girl —which is 
like that of the wildflower. There is : 
the beauty of the matron—which is like that 


made-up woman, which is like the artificial flower on her hat. 
The first is purely natural, spontaneous beauty, which is 
bestowed—and taken away—as nature may fancy. It is 
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on account of its political activities, and who yet are not prepared to take | 


aa ' 4 i > A ‘ re fleeting at the best. 
o dict. dictating what the habits of their fellowmen shall be with | Theactond ls natural beauty, too; but-xetained “and main- 


| tained by aid and care. This is the beauty that lasts. 


e The third is not beauty at all. It is the pitiable makeshift of y 
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what is needed is not a modification, but a. radically different system founded 
on a different principle. | 

But if the State foregoes the direct revenue from the sale of convicts, in 
order to establish some less medieval institution, from what source will it 


Ss, 
collect a revenue correspondingly large? The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 77 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio Ss Samo 
Some such question nearly always comes up to complicate every proposal Pompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all who are particular in GELT seeseeseso 
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We are not sure but that the answer to it, in a very large number of cases, 
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tions, and make them pay in reality the proportionate amount of direct taxes 
which your laws say that they should pay, and which it is a polite fiction 
eee they do pay. We wonder how many millions there are a sen a D E 
and cash, legally susceptible to taxation, and yet from which the State derives 
no revenue. Bouri A should imagine, to AE the balance in favor of more Cleanness—Harmony 
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day, is calculated to make the artists of all sorts a 
trifle thoughtful and humble, we should imagine. This 
curious creature’s history is very familiar. Born in 
slavery, blind, little better than an idiot, he was yet the 
vehicle of excellent music and out of his darkness and 
imbecility came effects which many persons of en- 
lightenment and understanding would give their eye- 
teeth to equal. There is a pride of artistic achieve- 
ment which declaims: 


“God could not make Antonio Stradivarius’ violins 
Without Antonio—” 


But the peculiar case of Blind Tom would seem to indicate that something 
equally as good might very readily be produced. 

- There is an old fashion of speaking of artistic talent of any sort as a | 
“gift.” Perhaps no amount of analysis could better that simple expression. 
Consciousness of the gift, all-around mental development, sophistication, may 
enable its possessor to improve upon it; but it is the “gift” itself—the hunch 
divine—which matters more in the first instance than the accompanying intel- 
lect, in artistic things. Carefully trained brains may make the little ripples 
wiggle, but it takes this mysterious “gift”-—whatever it may be—to make the 
Big Splash. Try to train a child into a genius and you get an idiot out of 
him, perhaps; let the village idiot hear a piano once and you may discover he 
is a genius—there are evidently no rules in this game! Or at least, the exist- 
ence of the late Blind Tom tends to bolster up some such theory. . 

Therefore, why should the spirits of tenors be proud?—or the prima donna 
despise the public whose money she acquires?—or the poet swell up and tell 
How He Came to Write It? Out of the great Unbeknow.st they come and into 
the great Unbeknowrst they go again—tuneful accidents, and willow whistles 
of the merry gods. x 
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HE thought of Blind Tom, the negro, who died the other 
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ECENTLY the Kansas City Court of Appeals has thrown 
light on an important case by handing down the fol- 
lowing opinion: A 

“The marriage of Adam and Eve was not only 
without witnesses, but so far as the records show, they 
married themselves. He repeated the contract and she 
acquiesced by silence.” 

The court adds that. the marriage was perfectly 
binding, and entirely legal, thus ale a horrible 
doubt that has troubled millions of people for hundreds 

Of years. But—and this is the sad part of it—like many judicial decisions 

it comes too late to bring any peace of mind or comfort to the parties most 

intimately concerned. For all we may know, they went to their graves with- 

Out having been able to live down the prejudice against them in the community 

Where they lived, and shunned by such of their descendents as had been care- 

ful to employ a preacher or a justice of the peace. 
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T IS impossible to look at 
the career of any very 
prominent man as reflect- 

ed in the press clippings of a 
quarter of a century without being 
drawn now and then from the con- 
sideration of the man himself into 
certain puzzled reflections concern- ALA ag 

ing the newspapers. For if you pii x 

will believe them, the man who was 

a demi-god only yesterday has become the arch-type of mischief to-day 
and an enemy of the republic. An ordinarily successful stroke is hailed 
as the proof of a greatness of intellect and character the world has never 
seen before; a mistake in judgment is evidence of the deliberate intent to 
betray a party or wreck a nation. 

Perhaps no man prominent in American politics was more heartily 
applauded or more bitterly condemned at different periods of his career 
than the late Grover Cleveland. And often those who condemned him the 
most bitterly were the ones who had been applauding him the most vigor- 
ously a year er two before. Likely he learned, very early in his political 
activities, the trick of discounting current comment; certainly he always 
evidenced a belief in himself which was strong enough to hold him to 
the course he had planned in spite of every adverse criticism. If he had 
not been able to listen to what was said of him in a philosophic mood, 
whether the words were favorable or unfavorable, he would not have 
been the fighter he was. 

For he was always a fighter. He fought his way from poverty and 
obscurity into a lawyer’s office; he fought his way into county politics 
and into the governorship of New York. He fought, in the Chicago con- 


The Chieago Strike 


No one of President Cleveland’s official acts caused more discussion than 
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vention of 1884, an opposing minority, which objected to his nomination 
for President, from his own state. And when he was inaugurated Presi- 
dent on March 4, 1885, after his victory over Blaine, his biggest and 


hardest fights were still all before him. 
His courage was inherent, and it was his 
fighting qualities, the recognition of his 
large simplicity, that gained for him before 
he died the universal respect and admira- 
tion of all classes of Americans, no mat- 
ter how greatly opposed to some of his 
official acts and policies they had been. 
For his cycle was complete. The 
pendulum had swung from early, unmeas- 
ured praise and applause through the 
period of later, unjudicial blame; and the 
public had begun to look at him, several 
years before his death, with a view from 
which the heat engendered in partisan 
struggles was already largely cleared away. 
While yet alive he must have felt that an 
appreciation of his character and career as 


-a whole was coming to the American pub- 


lic to a degree not usual until after a 
man is dead; he must have tasted, in a 
measure almost unique, the satisfying cup 
of a general esteem. If he did not die in 
the zenith of his popularity he died in the 
enjoyment of a more substantial and 
widely-distributed confidence and admira- 
tion that is usually reserved for its expres- 
sion until after a man is buried. 

Mr. Cleveland’s tastes were simple. 
When he withdrew from public life it was 
to retire to his pleasant home at Princeton, 
New Jersey, where he dropped quite natur- 
ally and easily into the life of the country 
gentleman. And then it was that the 
American people began to get acquainted 
with a side of his nature which hitherto 
had been known only to his intimate friends 
and acquaintances—the kindly and genial 
humor which was.the softer aspect of his 
personality. His whimsical articles in the 
public prints, descriptive of the joys of 


A BRIEF CHRONOLOGY 


Born in Caldwell, N. J., March 
18, 1837. 

Read law in a hotel attic. 

Admitted to the bar when 22 
years old. 

Assistant district attorney of 
Buffalo during Civil War. 
Defeated for district attorney in 

1865. 

Elected sheriff of Buffalo in 
1870. 

Elected mayor of Buffalo in 
1881. 

Elected governor of New York 
in 1882. 

Elected President of the United 
States in 1884. 

Married to Frances Folsom in 
the White House, June, 1886. 
Defeated for re-election by Ben- 
jamin Harrison in 1888, the 
tariff being the main issue. 
Again elected President in 1892, 
defeating Benjamin Harrison 
by the largest vote ever given 
a Democrat for the office. 
Sent sensational message to 
Congréss in December, 1895, 
concerning dispute between 
Great Britain and Venezuela, 
which forced the former coun- 

try to arbitrate. 

Demanded recall of British 
Minister, Lord Sackville West, 
for expressing sentiments, in 
letter to mythical British sub- 
ject, favorable to Cleveland’s 
candidacy. 

Ordered hauling down of Amer- 
ican flag in Hawaiian Islands 
and withdrawal of American 
troops, but afterward reversed 
his attitude on this question. 

While President, was constantly 
at war with leaders of his 
party. Always bitterly op- 
posed the free silver issue. 

Resided at Princeton, N. J., 
since second retirement from 
the Presidency. 

Elected a trustee of Equitable 
Life in June, 1905. 

Chosen chairman of Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents 
in 1907. 

Member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Civic 
Federation, and the American 
Philosophical Society, the 
American Historical Society, 
and a trustee of Princeton 
University. 

Died at Princeton, N. J., June 
24, 1908. 


duck-hunting, and of the gentle art of the angler, had much to, do with 
securing him the affectionate place in the general regard which was his. 
when he died; they showed the human side of the statesman. 


The Venezuelan Message 


President Cleveland's famous Venezuelan message, which was sent to 


his course in ordering Federal troops to Chicago during the summer of 1894. 

It will be remembered that in the spring of that year labor troubles 
were rife throughout the country; “hard times” were on hand with a ven- 
geance; it was the year of “Coxey’s Army.” A great railroad strike sprang 
up in Chicago, originating at the plant of the Pullman Palace Car Company. 
The American Railway Union, headed by Eugene V. Debs, was opposed to 
the railroad corporations; the strife grew very bitter and violence and blood- 
shed ensued. A battle was fought at Forty-ninth Street. The police force 
of Chicago, the Sheriff of Cook County and his deputies, and the State Mili- 
tia, found it impossible to cope with the riotous conditions. 

President Cleveland, hearkening to the sentiment of private citizens 
rather than to the voice of the Illinois officials, ordered United States troops 
to Chicago; they arrived July 2nd, and took the situation in hand; the city 
was put under martial law. The troops were sent over the protest of the 
Governor of Illinois, John P. Altgeld, and the controversy as to whether 
the President was justified is still a familiar one. The transportation of 
the mails had been interfered with, and the justification of Cleveland's 
action was referred to the necessity for their protection. At any rate, the 
presence of the Federal troops soon restored order to the city. Mr. Cleve- 
land’s vigorous action in this case won him both friends and enemies. 


congress in December, 1895, startled the world by its intimation of readi- 
ness for battle in the event of Great Britain’s failure to recognize the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. It is not too much to say that its assertive character vitalized 
that policy to an extent unknown before. The message dealt specifically 
with the long-standing dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela over 
the boundary line between the latter republic and British Guiana. Pres- 
ident Cleveland demanded that there be no British aggression until the 
truth should be definitely ascertained with regard to the contentions of the 
parties at issue. The country backed up the chief executive’s attitude. 
Congress responded at once, and a special commission was created to look 
into the matter. The ultimate outcome of Cleveland’s stand was that Eng- 
land consented to arbitrate the boundary dispute. The paragraph in the 
message which caused a general fear of war with Great Britain read as 
follows: 


It will, in my opinion, be the duty of the United States to resist by 
every means in its power, as willful aggression upon its rights and interests, 
the appropriation by Great Britain of any lands or the exercise of the 
governmental jurisdiction over any territory, which, after an investigation, 
we have determined of right belongs to Venezuela.” 
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SINGLE. taste reveals their goodness; a single word reveals the secret—they are baked, BAKED! 
A BAKED!! 
—Baked upon the same good old baking principles established by the New England mothers—-: 
baked in an oven—an open oven, with dry heat radiating from every side. 
—Baked to a tempting golden brown—until they are so mealy and mellow, so tender and toothsome 
that they fairly melt in your mouth. 
Can you conceive of these rare qualities being possessed by beans that have been simply steamed or 
boiled—cooked in a soldered can exposed to all the contaminating influences of the unprotected metal ? 
You know—every housewife knows—that baking beans is the one and only 
way to retain their natural quality—to bring out that zest and savor so characteristic 


of the true baked bean. 
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To suit all tastes, HEINZ Baked Beans are pre- 
pared in three ways: With Tomato Sauce; Plain Pork 
and Beans (Boston Style); Wegetarian—without Pork. 


We also have Baked Red Kidney Beans put up 
with pork and a special, delicious sauce. 
complete dish—ready to serve. Try them once. 
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Entrance to HEINZ Plant, 
30,000 visitors 
inspect our kitchens 
annually. 

Doors always open. 
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ato Sauce 


Wi you open the HEINZ Improved Tin, in which HEINZ. Baked Beans are sealed piping hot 


from the ovens, it is bright as polished silver—clean as china—as taintless as the plate you eat 

from. Sterilized before and after filling and hermetically sealed by crimping, without the use of 
solder. None but a tin like this could measure up to the HEINZ standard. Note the difference between 
HEINZ Improved Tin and other tins upon opening; the HEINZ Tin speaks for itself. 


Caution :—Never buy a can of beans without looking at the label—it's the index of the contents. _ If 
the beans are only steamed or boiled the label cannot read “ baked.” This is an iron-clad regulation by the 
United States Government. 


Therefore, when you want real baked beans, be sure that the word “ baked ” appears on the label : 
and if you want the best baked beans, see that the name HEINZ is there, too. 


y Baked in an Oven 


The same high quality of HEINZ Baked Beans extends 
throughout the entire HEINZ 57 Varieties. Try, for example : 
Preserved Fruits, Apple Butter, Tomato Ketchup, 
Sweet Pickles, Pure Vinegars, Pure Olive Oil. 

Read about them in our free booklet, describing the 
HEINZ system of to-day, which includes the special culti- 
vation of fruits and vegetables, provides for the most 
careful selection of all materials and assures 
a preparation perfect in every detail 
of cleanliness, quality and 


goodness. 


New York -Pittsburgh — Chicago — London 


N the wheat-plains of West- 
O ern Canada a new nation is 


having life; there are no elab- 
orate christening-parties, yet the 
dullest cannot cross the interna- 
tional border without feeling the 
vivifying influence that here. per- 
meates all things. The men who are making West- 
ern Canada are live men with red blood in their 
veins; they are no visionaries. This year is the tri- 
centenary of the founding of Quebec by Champlain. 
For three hundred years lay fallow this world’s 
greatest wheat-plain, all unguessed its yellow har- 
vests of forty-bushel wheat. A scant decade ago, 
the Giant of the North waked and shook her mighty 
limbs, and now through every artery flows quick 
the Go-Fever of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Last year a quarter of a million citizens in the 
rough surged into Canada, and identified them- 
selves with the seething, fusing cauldron out of 
which is to solidify the new Nation of the Plains. 
What causes this feverish activity? Two economic 
facts. Europe’s hungry hordes cry out for bread. 
The Government of Canada gives to him who will 
till it, without money and without price, a hundred 
and sixty acres of prairie, a fecund soil which yields 
a yearly increase of twenty and thirty and forty 
bushels of hard wheat to the acre. The lure of the 
wheat is more compelling than that of the profitable 
peltries of the Far North, stronger than the lure 
of forest-wealth or Klondike gold. 


The cry of great Mother-Nature, the old land hunger, is as 
insistent now as it was in the beginning, and so these free 
prairies draw as a magnet draws. Here is the scene of the 
greatest racial amalgamation the world has yet witnessed. The 
United States and Merrie England, down-trodden Russia and 
virile Japan, the Slav, the Finn, the Hun, each weaves his thread 
into the woof of the new facric. And the beauty of it is that 
there is room for all. Canada wants immigrants more than 
anything else in the world; her doors are wide open to every one 
who will work. Not only is there room for every one, but here 


also are law and order and all the amenities 
of civilization. 

It was the settlement of the Western States 
that developed a new food supply for Asia 
and Europe, and with its stimulating 
effect of self-revelation gave an impetus 
to the commerce of the whole American 
nation. The peopling of West- 
ern Canada is the insistent 
event of this decade; the his- 
torian of to-morrow 
will rank it with the 
other world-migra- 
tions. Western Can- 
ada is greater than all 
Europe; moreover, it 
is the last frontier 
under a white man’s 
sky. 

The people to grasp 
the possibilities of 
this wondrous country 
have been the railway 
men, and without the faith 
made manifest in deeds of the 
railway man, Western Canada 
would still be in her one-time 
state of verdant expectancy, 
the Sleeping Princess waiting 
for the Prince. 

In the Federal Railway Com- 
mission the Canadian people 
hold in their hands a strong in- 
strument of self-defense against 
the encroachments of the railway 
magnate. Every transporta- 
tion line which comes under 
the Dominion Railway Act 
must obtain from the Commis- 
sion approval of its plans, its 
route, its very gradients and 
curves; its freight rates, its 
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By AGNES DEANS CAMERON 


Vice President of Canadian Women's Press Association 


passenger rates may be lowered at the mandate of 
this governing commission. 

Studying a railroad map of Western Canada, one 
sees in quick imagination many dissolving scenes— 
the wind-swept grasses of the unviolated prairie; 
across the line of vision creeps slowly the creaking 
wagon of the pioneer carrying into an unknown 
land its precious freitage of scant household gear, 
high hopes, and undaunted pluck. Then the solitary 
figure of the herder silhouettes against the sky-line; 
and close on his heels treads the path-finder of the 
silence, that trail-blazer of commerce, the man with 
rod and transit. It is the coming of the railway. 


Men Who Dare and Do 


Canada is young yet. With the thoughtlessness 
of youth, she has not spared time to accord the meed 
of praise to the strong ones who stepped into the 
wilderness to make plain the roads for those who 
follow. Future historians, writing the story of the 
prairies, will place high on Canada’s bead-roll the 
names of such men as Charles M. Hays, the forceful 
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president of the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific; William Whyte, of the Cana- 
dian Pacific; Hon. Frank Oliver, 
minister of the Interior; and Wil- 
liam Mackenzie, D. D. Mann, D. B. 
Hanna, and Colonel Davidson, who 
have been collectively called “the 
brains of the Canadian Northern”. ‘These are type 
men known more for red than for blue blood, the 
“live men who do things”, that Kipling delights to 
honor. 

Canada owes much to Scotland. Nine-tenths of 
those pioneers of pioneers, the trading-adventurers of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, came from that gray 
land, “ayont the Tweed”, where a judicious mixture 
of Scripture and Shorter Catechism, oatmeal and 
austerity breeds boys of “dour determination and 
pawky wit”, boys who, whatever their shortcomings, 
are not wont to carry their wishbone where their 
backbone ought to be. A conspicuous example of 
the dynamic Scottish-Canadian, hale at sixty-five, is 
William Whyte, vice president of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway. With but five years of his scriptural 
span to run, at an age when most men are content 
to play checkers and “drowse them close by a dying 
fire”, William Whyte finds himself in complete 
charge of all the affairs of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company between the Great Lakes and the 
Pacific. Coming to Canada at the age of twenty, 
young Whyte had no influence or “pull” to pick him 
off his feet and kindly place him in the padded seats 


of the mighty. He worked his own passage along Fame's ladder. 
1 twenty years’ apprenticeship with the Grand Trunk 
he learned about all there is to learn of railroading, playing the 
part of every character in the caste and playing it well—brake- 
man, freight-clerk, yard-master, conductor, night station-agent, 
freight-agent, passenger-agent, the whole bag of tricks. ‘Twenty 
years of adolescence and preparation, twenty years with the 
Grand Trunk, a quarter of a century with the Canadian Pacific, 
this is William Whyte’s record of “work done squarely and un- 
wasted days”. 


And he is still in the harness. 
The name Grand Trunk Pacific calls up vis- 
ions of a mighty line of steel writhing through 
solid miles of wheat, fording rivers, scaling 
mountain-crests, and stopping not till its ex- 
tremities dip themselves into the waters 
of two oceans. With our every thought 
of this continent-crossing highway an 
insistent personality presents it- 
self; this is Charles Melville 
Hays, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the 
big Grand Trunk 
System and president 
and destiny-guider of 
the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific Railway. It re- 
quires more gray 
matter and gumption 
to fulfill these func- 
tions than to be 
“King of the Ju-Jah 
isles, sitting on a 
throne all day”. It 
also counts more when the last 
curtain-drop . falls and the 
debit and credit accounts of a 
man's deeds done in the flesh 
are posted into the Great 
Ledger. 

It is safe to say that eighty 
per cent of the people of the 
United States when they catch 
their first glimpse of the map 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
wonder why sane promoters 
are running a line through 
“the frozen belt”. Northing 
does not always mean colding. 
The waters of Hudson Bay 
are three degrees warmer than 
those of Lake Michigan. The 
ice often moves out of the 
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Saskatchewan earlier than the Alleghaney River gives up her winter wraps. | 
The horses of the Hudson’s Bay Company on the line of the Grand Trunk | 
Since | 
the year 1870, when the first band went in, only the colts and work-horses | 
have been stabled and fed, and these munched oats and fodder grown on | 
There are eighteen hours of summer sunshine on | 


Pacific at Fort Dunvegan on the Peace live all year out in the open. 


the farms around them. 
the Athabasca and the Peace and wheat is matured from seed within three 
Months; 


intervening twilight. The midsummer sun shines as fervently at White Horse 


on the Yukon as it does at Leadville on the upper Arkansas and shines five | 


hours longer every day. The mean annual temperature of Prince Rupert, 
the ocean nortal of the Grand Trunk Pacific, differs very little from that 
of noisy, sunny Paris. 


Why all this acclaim about the sunshine of this belt of Western Canada? | 
It is the sunshine that turns the trick and makes possible the harvests of | 
forty-bushel wheat, and profitable the building of a 3,000-mile railroad 
through an untrod hinterland. To-day on the Grand Trunk Pacific System 
an army of pathfinding surveyors, engineers, skilled mechanics and foreign 


laborers, 25,000 strong, is upsetting geography and making history. This 
line will be an important factor in moving the grain-crop in 1908; by its 
completion in the year 1911, Canada will have furnished another entrepot 
for the world’s commerce; and the shortest time between Europe and Asia 
will be cut forty-eight hours. 

When people inquired of the early Christians: “Whāt do you call your 
new religion?” they answered: “We call it The Road’. If religion is the best 
work of a man made visible, as I think it is, then the Canadian Northern 
Road may well stand for the religious expression of the men who made it. 

Thirteen years ago, William Mackenzie and D. D. Mann acquired the 
Lake Manitoba and Canal Company’s holdings, and since that time they have 
been buying here and building there, adding to that nucleus, their railway- 
holdings growing exactly as a big department store grows, until it is a 
foregone conclusion that they, too, will in time compass an ocean-to-ocean 
line. It takes more than money, more than dreams, more than ambition, for 
two men in twelve years to build, own, and personally control, 5,000 miles 
of railway. 

As Riley says, it takes sweat, 


e 


“Ef you want somethin’, and jes dead set 
A-pleadin’ for it with both eyes wet, 
And tears wont bring it, wy you try sweat, 
As Uncle ust-to say.” 


William Mackenzie is the Cecil Rhodes of Canada; gentle, kindly, almost 
retiring in his manner, and with a glance as inscrutable as the sea. Mr. 
Mackenzie began work by teaching school, but early let go of the. teaching 
profession. In his time he has built shacks, and run a saw-mill, and kept 
country store. ‘Three things come to him as priceless treasure out of the 
self-discipline of these experiences—a rare aptitude to see and focus the 
central idea of any proposition, quick and unerring decision, and the mathe- 
matical power of ready mental calculation. “I am seldom wrong in a figure,” 
is one of his few admissions about himself. The president of the Canadian 
Northern travels without a private secretary, dictates letters sparingly, and | 
works in an office as bare of adornment and accessories as any monk's celi. 
Those who know him best characterize him as the hardest worker in Canada. 


Opened Up a Wheat Empire 


And his working partner? D. D. Mann is, too, a man of deeds rather 
than words. People tell us that Mann weaves the schemes and Mackenzie 
finances them. The president packs his little grip and hies off to England, 
bringing back as many millions as the latest bargain in roads calls for. It 
is a wonderful combination. Six years from the time these two men said 


to each other, “Let's play railroads”, a line was completed joining Winnipeg 
to Port Arthur on Lake Superior, and three years later a line 827 miles long 
Stretched from Winnipeg to Edmonton giving the people a daily sleeping 
and dining car service over this route. The Mackenzie-and-Mann spirit sums 
itself up in, “We get what we go after”. The Saskatchewan Valley, opened 
up by the Canadian Northern, is an empire in itself, a veritable feast of fat 
things for the farmer and the grower of wheat. One branch of the silver 
Saskatchewan is 1,700 miles long, the other is 1,000 miles in length, and be- 
tween these liquid chains lies a heritage of the world’s most fertile and pro- 
ductive soil. Into the Land of Promise the tired people of less-favored lands 
pour. One day last season there drove over the Canadian Northern bridge 
at Battleford one hundred and seventy wagons of settlers’ effects. 

While the steel-kings and land-men are letting the light of day into the 
world’s greatest granary, they are being helped by a Government represen- 
tative as democratic and direct, as simply strong as any of the pathmakers 
and the pathfinders whose work and plans we have been discussing. The 
Honorable Frank Oliver, Canada’s Minister of the Interior, is essentially 


when the winter breaks it is summer, as a day dawning without reste, 


Sunshine Turns the Trick 
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PERFECT understanding by the public of the man- 
agement and full scope of the Bell Telephone System 


can have but one effect, and that a most desirable one 


—a marked betterment of the service. 


Do you know what makes the telephone 
worth while to you—just about the most 
indispensable thing in modern life ? 

It isn't the circuit of wire that connects 
your instrument with the exchange. 

It’s the Twenty Million Voices at the other 
end of the wire on every Bell Telephone ! 

We have to keep them there, on hair 
trigger, ready for you to call them up, 
day or night—downtown, up in Maine, 
or out in Denver. 

And to make the telephone system use- 
ful to those Twenty Million other people, 
we have to keep you alert and ready at this 
end of the wire. 

Then we have to keep the line in order 
—8,000,000 miles of wire—and the central 
girls properly drilled and accommodating 
to the last degree, and the apparatus up to 
the highest pitch of efficiency. 

Quite a job, all told. 

Every telephone user is an important 
link in the system—just as important as 
the operator. ` With a little well meant 
suggestion on our part, we believe we can 
improve the service—perhaps save a second 
on each call. 

There are about six billion connections a 
year over these lines. 

Saving a second each would mean a tre- 
mendous time saving to you and a tremen- 
dous saving of operating expenses, which 
can be applied to the betterment of the 
service. 


Ameriéan Telephone 


And Its Associated 
Bell Companies 


Accidental Discharge 
is Impossible with the 
New ‘‘Safety-Built’’. 


HIS revolver is 
not “‘made safe’’ 
by mere safety de- 
vices—its basic con- 
struction absolutely guar- 
antees safety. 
NTIL the trigger is 
pulled the hammer of 
the “SAFETY POLICE” 


HOPKINS 
& ALLEN 


The object of this and several succeed - 
ing advertisements is mot to get more sub- 
scribers. It is to make each one of you 
a better link in the chain. 

First, give ** Central ™ the number clear- 
ly and be sure she hears it. Give her full 
and clear information in cases of doubt. 
She is there to do her utmost to accom- 
modate you. 

Next, don't grow fretful because you 
think she represents a monopoly. The 
postmaster does, too, for the same reason. 

The usefulness of the telephone is its 
universality, as one system. Where there 
are two systems you must have two tele- 
phones—and confusion. 

Remember, the value of the service lies 
in the number of people you can reach 
avithout confusion—the promptness with 
which you get your response. 

So respond quickly when others call you, 
bearing in mind the extensive scope of 
the service. 

The constant enaeavor of the associated 
Bell companies, harmonized by one policy 
and acting as one system, is to give you 
the best and mosteconomical management 
human ingenuity can devise. The end is 
efficient service and your attitude and that 
of every other subscriber may hasten or 
hinder its accomplishment. 

Agitation against legitimate telephone 
business—the kind that has become almost 
as national in its scope as the mail service 
—must disappear with a realization of the 
necessity of universal service. 


Telegraph Company 


One Policy—One System 
Universal Service 


As sife as 
it is sure, 


a self-made man. i : “The Kind 
is entirely out of the dan- . 
Before the railroad men realized their vision splendid, young Mr. Oliver ger zone Ase above a Policemen 
and his bride rode into Edmonton on an ox-cart with a modest little printing- firing-pin—resting against Carry”” 


press tucked away among the wedding gifts and household gods. Oliver was 
a practical printer and soon issued a hand-dodger called a newspaper by 
courtesy; the editing habit sticks. ‘The Minister of the Interior owns and | 
publishes the Edmonton Bulletin; most justly might he parody the president 
of the Canadian Northern and say, “I like building newspapers”. 


a solid wall of metal. 
HE hammer is never in 
line with the firing-pin, 
as in other revolvers. Until 
you pull the trigger it is as 


SENT DIRECT FROM FACTORY AT 50 
THIS PRICE by registered mail, y 
postpaid, if your dealer does not keep it. 


Our Catal and Gun Guide for 1908 
Sent Free. “Send for this book. It not only 


i | safe loaded as it is when ives a complete description of all “Safety $2 or 85 Cal. 
Wilderness and Man Began To Meet empty. It can't go off until Police” revolvers, but also gives useful in- 4 in barrel, $3.00 
E | e etually cul: the formation about firearms, the care of them. PEA 
People without land is a mob: land without people is a wilderness”, these | y o. Illustrates, describes our entire line of re- © Bued Finish. 


trigger. 


The Hopkins & Allen Safety Police 
is the one real safety revolver. 


volvers, rifles and shotguns SOs attra, 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS GO. Segurs 


Norwich, Conn. 


are the sententious words of the one man who perhaps more than any other 

deserves the credit of having “discovered” Western Canada for the American 

come-outer. Colonel A. D. Davidson six years ago was in the Chicago Club chat- ¡ fama 

ting about many things and incidentally about Canadian land. The == W 
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URLITZE 


Wurlitzer Musical Instruments are used and endorsed by Professional 
Musicians from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and the fact that the U. $. 
Government uses our instruments is a sufficient guarantee that the 
quality and price is correct. 


Cornets from $7.50 to $60. Flutes from $1.75 to $175. Violin outfits 
from $2.45 to $100. Fine Old Violins up to $5,000. High-class Upright 
Pianos $168 and up. Guitars, $2.15 to $50. Mandolins, $2 to $56. 
Drums from $2 up. Harmonicas as low as 10 cts. 


Everything known in Musical Instruments at corresponding low 
prices. Sheet Music and Instruction Books at half price. 


F R E E Handsome catalog and a 50-cent piece of music, if you 
state where you saw this ad, and instrument you are 
interested in. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 233 Gast ah Street, CINCINNATI 


Popular Low-Priced 


Chicago man at that time knew about as much concerning Canada west of Music House 


the Great Lakes as he did of New Zealand or the invisible Lama of Thibet. 
But Colonel Davidson knew; he had been watching Canada for twenty years, 
he felt that when the cheap and free lands of the Middle States were ex- 
austed the land-hungry man would turn his eyes to the rolling mesas that 
stretch north from the boundary parallel of 49, and for the psychic moment 
he waited. Incidentally, while he waited, Colonel Davidson had faith enough 
to possess himself of a million and a quarter acres of Canadian lands. 

Canadian by birth, Canadian-American by residence, Scotch-Irish by 
descent, Colonel Davidson has a convincing mentality that he carries round 
with him, to be unmasked when there is “something doing”. It didn’t take 
long for him to strike fire from those Chicago clubmen. Within a week, 
two hundred American bankers, one hundred grain-dealers from Minneapolis, 
C icago, Duluth and Omaha with thirty newspaper reporters were taken to 
Prince Albert in a special train to spy out the Promissory Land of Davidson. 

The land itself did the rest; the excursion was on the 25th of June, and 
by the Ist of November the Colonel had sold out his great tract, and wilder- 
hess and man began to meet. 
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Magic 


zuke, there was a temple named 

Morin-dera. The priest of this tem- 
ple was very fond of tea. Every day he 
drank many cups of this beverage. One 
day, while out, the priest saw a teakettle 
of very good shape and beautiful appear- 
ance. He bought it, and brought it home with great 
pleasure, thinking to himself, “No one will have a 
teakettle equal to this one.” He decided to invite 
his friends to take tea with him at an early day, so 
that he might show them the kettle, of which he felt 
so proud. So thinking, and looking dreamily at his 
teakettle, as it stood before him on the table where 
he had just finished his dinner, he fell asleep. 

Then a very strange thing happened. The kettle, 
which had been standing motionless before him, began 
to move. The priest, being asleep, knew nothing 
of this. What a strange appearance the teakettle 
assumed ! 

A head projected from beneath its bowl, four feet 
appeared, and a long, bushy tail protruded from the 
opposite side. The teakettle now sprang down from 
the table and began to walk round. 

Just then, a young student-priest in the next 
room, hearing a strange noise, came to the sliding 
doors and looked in. He was greatly astonished to 
see the teakettle walking about the room on real 
feet, and he cried out loudly, “Taihen da! Taihen 
da! (a) The kettle has turned into a badger!” <A 
fellow-student, hearing his words, said, “Nonsense! 
how can there be such a thing?” But his curiosity 
was excited nevertheless, and he also peeped into 
the room. Whereupon he cried out, “Naruhodo! (b) 
this is indeed very strange, and a very unpleasant 
thing, too, to have a teakettle suddenly begin to walk 
toward one. Let us waken the priest,” he added, 
“and let him see what is happening.” Accordingly, 
they approached the priest and called to him, saying, 
“Wake up, Bo-san, (c) and see what a great thing 
has happened. But the priest did not wish to be dis- 
turbed, and only replied, sleepily, “Don’t make such a 
noise, my children.” But his pupils cried out again, 
“Wake up! Wake up quickly, Bo-san, and see what 
has happened. Your teakettle has become alive.” 

The priest, thoroughly awake now and feeling quite 
annoyed, said, “You silly boys, what foolishness are 
you saying?” and he looked toward the teakettle, but 
it had already returned to its old form. So he 
went on, angrily, “Why have you waked me up with 
such silly tales?” He scolded them well, and as they 
could say nothing, they returned to their room very 
much bewildered, grumbling a little, because they 
were very sure they had really seen what they said, 
and they wanted to prove it to the priest, so they 
continually watched the kettle to see what it would do. 

That evening, at the usual hour, the priest wished 
to have his tea, so he filled the kettle and put it 
on the fire to boil. But scarcely had he done so, 
when the kettle cried out, “Atsui! atsui! (d) Ow! 
this is hot!’ and began to move. Then was the priest 
greatly astonishec, and he exclaimed, “So it is really 
true that the kettle is alive. Come, someone,” he 
called, “and help me to catch it!” His pupils, hear- 
ing this, were highly delighted, and ran in at once, all 
their fear gone, to try to catch the teakettle. As 
soon as they caught it, however, the head, feet and 
tail disappeared, and it took the same teakettle form 
as before; and although they struck it many times, 
hoping to make the animal reappear, the teakettle 
gave no sign of life. 

The priest began to reflect that he had a trouble- 
some bargain on his hands, and he heartily repented 
buying the teakettle. However, there was nothing 
to be done but to sell it again, and so he called 
in a strolling peddler to see it. Of course the ped- 
dler did not know there was anything strange about 
the teakettle, and he said to the priest, “It is a very 
fine kettle. Why do you wish to sell it? Why don't 
you keep it yourself?” The priest replied sadly, 
“Indeed I am sorry to part with it. I know I shall 


eo long ago, in a place called Kod- 


(a) Look! Look! 

(b) Exclamation of astonished affirmation. 

(c) Usual method of accosting a priest. 
Priest. 

(d) Hot! Hot! 
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Translated From the Japanese 


By ANNE HEARD DYER 


not find another like it, but I wish to buy something 
more useful than a teakettle, and therefore I wish 
to dispose of it.” Then the peddler said, “If that is 
so, I shall be very glad indeed to buy it of you. What 
price do you ask?” “Only forty sen,” answered 
the priest. 

The peddler was delighted to have fallen upon a 
good bargain so unexpectedly. The more he looked 
at the kettle, the more pleased he was with it, and 
the more he congratulated himself upon his good for- 
tune. That night he went to bed very happy. About 
midnight, he heard someone calling him near the head 
of his bed. He-opened his eyes, and to his great 
astonishment he saw the teakettle which he had that 
day bought from the priest, walking about on four 
legs with the head and tail of an animal. Hardly 
able to believe his eyes, he cried out, “Hello! are you 
the teakettle I bought to-day from the priest?” Then 
the Badger teakettle came near him and said, “Ped- 
dler-san, are you afraid of me?” “Of course I am,’ 
replied the peddler, honestly; “here I buy a tea- 
kettle made, as I suppose, of metal, and it turns 
out to be an animal in disguise. Who would not be 
afraid in my place? Which are you, fox or badger?” 

The teakettle smiled and said, “I am a magic tea- 
kettle, which takes the form 
of a badger.” The peddler 
asked, “Then age you not a 
real teakettle?” The badger 
replied, “Of course not. I am 
much more powerful than a 
real teakettle.” The peddler 
asked, “What do you mean by 
that?” The badger said, “If 
you are- kind to me, I will 
bring you much good fortune. 
The priest was very unkind. 
He filled me with water and 
put me on the fire. I do not 
care to benefit such people.” 

The peddler reflected that 
if the kettle were really alive 
he ought certainly to treat it 
kindly, and he said to the 
teakettle, “What kind of 
treatment do you want? If 
I keep you shut up in your 
box, you will get tired and 
very hungry.” The teakettle 
said, “That is just the point. 
I cannot always stay in the 
box. I must sometimes re- 
turn to my animal form, and 
then I must have food. When 
I was with the priest I could 
get nothing to eat, although 
I waited until he fell asleep 
before trying; but I was dis- 
covered by his pupils, who did 
not use me kindly. It is for- 
tunate for me that I have 
changed owners and now be- 
long to one more kind of 
heart. Please keep me with 
you and give me occasionally 
something to eat.” The ped- 
dler said, “Stay as long as 
you like, and I will give you 
such food as I have.” The 
badger thanked him for these 
words, and said, “Your kind- 
ness shall not go unrewarded. 
I can do acrobatic feats, and 
I can also dance very well.” 
“In that case,” said the ped- 
dler, “if you are very skill- 
ful I will give up my pres- 
ent work and we will give 
exhibitions to the public.” 

Very shortly afterwards the 
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Teakettle 


peddler retired from the peddling busi- 
ness and put up a tent, in the doorway of 
which he sat and called out, to attract the 
passers-by—“Here is a new exhibition! A 
teakettle with feet and head, which can 
dance. Come and see!” Inside the tent 
musical instruments were played, and the 
teakettle performed on a tight-rope and danced 
many skillful dances. Being a novelty, this per- 
formance became very popular and attracted so 
many people that in one month the peddler be- 
came very rich. 

Now, the peddler had a very kind heart, and he 
did not wish to over-work the kettle, so one day 
he said to it, “I am now a rich man, thanks to you, 
and I do not need to work any more. You must be 
tired. So I think it is better to bring our exhibi- 
tion to a close.” The kettle appreciated his master’s 
kindness, and agreed that they should stop the exhi- 
bition. 

“What will you do now?” asked the peddler. 

“Whatever you wish,” replied the kettle. 

“I wish to give you back to the temple,’ 
peddler. 

And he took the kettle and half the money they 
had made, and gave both to the priest, thanking 
him for his great kindness in selling him such a 
good kettle. 

After that, the kettle never again changed its 
form. 

But it became one of the great treasures of the 
temple, where, we are told, it remains to this day. 
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“The Teakettle has turned into a Badger!” 


The Robin Redbreast 

Two Robin Redbreasts sat high in a 
tree 

Merrily singing a song of glee, 

Each was dressed in a new Spring 
best— 

They had been busy building a nest. 


Looking out of my window I saw them 
Looking so happy and gay, 
And I wondered how people could ever 
Take Robin Redbreast’s freedom 
away. 


Boys must be very cruel 
To do such a horrible thing, 
As to prison a dear little Robin 
For only the pleasure they bring. 


“Cheer up! Cheer up!” they are sing- 
. ing— 
The Robins high in the tree, 
And I, at my window, listening 
Heard their sweet songs of glee. 
WILLIE Bernice SHaw. 
Winchester, Miss. Age 13. 


Raises Chickens 

Cartersville, Va.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am glad you have a place in 
your paper for the children. My 
father has been taking your paper for 
a good while. I live near a little town 
called Cartersville. There are but four 
or five stores. The Masons have their 
meetings here. It is on the James 
river on the widest part. It is about 
a quarter of a mile wide and has a 
large bridge across it. We have a 
good many fowls, and raise large crops 
of corn, wheat and tobacco. My father 
got about $1,200 for his tobacco last 
year. Father got me a piano about 
two months ago and I have started to 
take music lessons. 1 like it very 
well. I have about seventy little 
chickens of my own and forty hens. 
I sell some eggs every week and 
make right smart money. I certainly 
do enjoy raising chickens. I think 
the little chickens are so pretty. I 
haven't any pets much but a cat and 
puppy. 

ANNIE MELVILLE Hooper. 


Likes Outdoor Life 


Wallingford, Vt.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I enjoyed reading the chil- 
dren’s letters so much that I am going 
to tell you about my home in old Ver- 
mont, the “Green Mountain State”. 
I wish that you could see the moun- 
tains now, for the trees are just leav- 
ing out and they are every shade of 
green you can imagine. There are 
three villages in the town of Wal- 
lingford, called Wallingford, East 
Wallingford and South Wallingford. 
Wallingford is the largest aid has 
two fork factories, one where they 
draw forks and one where they roll 
them. They make hoes, too, but more 
pitchforks. I know many of the men 
in both factories and like to watch 
them work, but would not like to 
work in a shop myself. Outdoor life 
for me, every time. There are two 
marble quarries at South Walling- 
ford, but they are not working them 
much now because the marble is too 
seamy to pay. It is too bad that it 
1s, for it is fine white marble just 
like they use for statues. East- Wal- 
lingford is a very small place, but 
the road between ‘it and Wallingford 
1S one of the prettiest around here, 
and that is saying a good deal. It 
winds uphill, by the side of Roaring 
Brook, which roars very fiercely in 
floodtime in the spring and is meeker 
than a lamb in the summer when it 
is nearly dry. There are many kinds 
of trees by the roadside and in the 
woods beyond, but I think that the 
pines, spruces and white birches are 
the prettiest. Wild he~ries grow 
there, too; Strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries and thimbleberries. I 
live on a farm on the edge of Wall- 
Ingford. Otter Creek flows through 
it, and maybe I don’t have fun going 
boatriding and fishing with my 
father! _The best time to go boat- 
riding is in floodtime, when the 
meadows are covered with water and 
a Severed with water and 


A Perfect Milk Supply 


Should bear a guaranty of purity. 
sy? name “Borden” guarantees puri- 
y in milk products. Borden’s Peer- 
es§ Brand Evaporated Milk (un- 
sweetened) is prepared where clean- 
ness and purity reign supreme. Use 


it in all recipe: : tL 
Sabena cipes calling for milk or 
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Letters From the Children 


it seems just like riding on a lake. 
We always have a flood in the early 
spring, when it rains hard enough to 
melt the snow in the mountains. Then 
every little brook swells into a reg- 
ular torrent and they come racing 
down into the valley until the creek 
bed is fairly lost in the flood of 
water. It was so high this spring 
that it flooded two of the barn cel- 
lars where we kept hens. That is 
the first time that I remember of its 
doing that, though. We keep several 
hundred hens, and I just love to see 
the little chickens hatch out in the 
incubator in the spring. I feed them 
most of the time myself and help 
take care of the brooders. We have | 
a horse named Ned who is a great 
pet. He will come when I call him, | 
and if he is running loose in the 
barnyard when I go out to gather 
eggs he will follow me like a dog. 


This is partly because he likes me |. 


but more because he hopes I will give ' 
him an ear of corn or an apple. The | 
house we live in is over one hundred | 
years old and has just the dandiest | 
attic to play in on rainy days. It 
is so nice up there that you almost 
forget to be sorry that you can’t play 
outdoors. There are many birds here, 
and we have a blue-bird’s nest in 

i 

| 


hollow in an old apple tree, a robin’s 
nest in one of the maples, a chipping 
sparrows and a yellow-bird's in the 
currant bushes, a yellowhammer’s in 
an old stump by the west barn and a 
phoebe’s on the porch, besides the 
swallows in the barns. We keep our 
cats shut in the barns daytimes in 
summer and let them run out at night 
so that they wont catch birds. I have 
a very pug nose, and my youngest 
aunt, who goes to High School, calls 
it an inverted Roman. Papa says 
that it is pure Egyptian. I have seen 
pictures of the Sphinx and don’t feel 
much complimented. I am writing 
this letter on my father’s typewriter, 
because I have a sore on my right 
hand thumb and can’t write with a 
pen. My mother helped me spell 
some of the words. She read Uncle 
Remus’s stories when she was a girl 
and told them to me before I could 
read them myself. She doesn’t have 
to tell them to me now. Don’t I hope 
I get a book! Anyway, I wanted to 
write. There are other things that 
I would like to tell you, but I am 
afraid of making my letter too long. 
CHARLES EUGENE SMITH. 


Has Doves for Pets 


Wayland, Mich., R. F. D. 2.—Dear 
Uncle Remus: I am a little girl 
nine years old and live seven miles 
from Wayland. I have four sisters 
and two brothers. For pets we have 
two doves and three nice Collie pup- 
pies. About three miles from our 
house there is a summer resort called 
Gun Lake resort. People come there 
from Grand Rapids, Mich., Chicago, 
Ills, and from the villages around 
here. There is a pretty lake, part of 
which is on our farm. It is called 
Hog Lake and there are a great many 
kinds of fish in it, and quite a num- 
ber of people come and fish there. 
Mamma takes THe Home MAGAZINE 
and we all liked the story of the 
Teenchy-Tiny Duck, and we all like 
to read the children’s letters, too. We 
have nearly one hundred little chick- 
ens. If this does not get put in the 
waste-basket perhaps I will write 


again. Dororuy WILDE. 


A Snipe Hunt 


Carlton, Ga.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
Have any of you ever gone snipe- 
hunting? I will tell you of a jolly 
time I had snipe-hunting. It was 
one beautiful summer’s night when | 
the moon shone out most beautifully 
that I, together with seven other lit- 
tle girls, was invited to spend the 
night with one of our classmates. 
After eating all the candy we pos- 
sibly could and having finished supper, 
we assembled in the parlor to play | 
ames, when all of a sudden this little | 
riend’s big brother came rushing in 
and vinil 
with him snipe-hunting. We all said 
we would. Off we started, one car- 
rying a big sack to catch the snipe, 
in. You never saw such a place as 
we were carried by that big brother— 
through briars,. thorns, over rocks and 
ditches until we came to the edge of 
a large pine forest where he left us, 
me holding the sack way down in the 


to know if we would go | — 
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PORTER-WRIGLEY COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia 
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5. Important Points of Sewing Machine Construction 


ID you ever consider what the thousandth 
of an inch might mean in the adjust- 
ment of the needle-stroke on a sewing 


machine ? 


@ Or how many little invisible parts 
there are which may run well for a month or so in a 
carelessly-made machine, and then by going wrong 
render it utterly useless? 


C. For the perfect construction and thorough testing 
of these vital details you must depend upon the honor 
and reputation of the maker. 


C. The makers of the Singer Sewing Machine enjoy 


a reputation vouched for by millions of Singer users 


all over the world. 


( These millions of Singer users have proved the 
perfection of the Singer by years of steady sewing. 


d. The Singer Sewing Machine is built like a watch. 


SOLD ONLY BY 
Singer Sewing Machine Company 


Either at Singer Stores or by Singer Canvassers, If neither is available, address 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, Room 1162, 149 Broadway, New York City 


_ BUFFALO — 


LITHIA SPRINGS WATER 


A natural spring water bottled at the springs. It has been be- 
fore the public for thirty-five years and is offered upon its record 
of results accomplished. “To those who have tested it there is no 
need to speak; to those who have not we would like to send 
medical testimony as to its merits in the treatment of Gout, Rheu- 
matism, Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria of Pregnancy, Inflamma- 
tion of the Bladder and all Uric Acid Troubles. 
“Tablet” or other concentrated form of this water—it is sold as it 
flows from the earth only. Like every article of merit, this water 
is counterfeited. Buy only of dealers who are above suspicion. 

Voluminous medical testimony on request. 
general drug and mineral water trade. 


_ BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER C? SPrimes viscima 


There is no 


For sale by the 


pean Hotel 
The Virginia 
mS Absolutely Fireproof. Rates, $1.50 and up : 
Lins > A high-class Transient and Residential Hotel, in the most | 
y Select part of the city—near the Lake, convenient to beautiful 
North Park System. Rotundas a harmony in Italian marble, 
beautiful statuary and cathedral glass. 400 handsomely fur- | 
Ji nished outside rooms, single or en suite. Large bright Dining 
Hall, with finest cuisine. Every convenience that appeals to | 
the most exacting patron. Far enough from city noise for 
Sao restful quiet, yet within ten minutes” walk of business center, 
xA St, cars (2 blocks away) in 5 minutes take you to the shop- 
ping district, passing all leading theatres. Booklet free. | 
GEO. W. REYNOLDS, Prop., Rush and Ohio Sts., Chicago Jf 
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DAK DEVELOPING AND FINISHING 


We make a specialty in this line, and do the best work at lowest prices. 
Write for price list to 


70 N. Broad Street 
Office Supplies and Devices of Every Description. 
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For sunburn, heat rashes, 
bites and stings of insects, 
summer eczemas, itchings, 
irritations and chafings, 
warm baths with Cuticura 
Soap and gentle anointings 
with Cuticura Ointment, 
most soothing of emollients, 
afford immediate and grate- 
ful relief. Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment are un- 
rivaled for preserving, puri- 
fying and beautifying the 
skin, Scalp, hair and hands, 
for sanative, antiseptic 
cleansing and for all pur- 
poses of the toilet and bath. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix: Austra- 
lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 
Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, 
Maruya, Ltd., Tokio: Russia, Ferrein, Moscow; 
So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A., 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
u@~Post Free, Latest Cuticura Book on the Skin, 


No. 144 


Sizes 8 to 2 


JE you really knew the next pair of shoes you 
buy the “romping girl” or that dear 
“rowdy boy” would really last thru the 
Holidays, you'd gladly pay $2.00 for a pair of 


Saxon 
School Shoes 


They have a wearing record of 7 to 13 months, 
and often save a Doctor's bill. If your dealer 
does not sell them tell him to order from 


Made in Georgia 
Sold Everywhere 


¿2355 2Day Sosy A AS 


talog 
Coulter Optical Co. Chicago 


bottom of a ditch that was nearly as 
tall as I was, while he went around 
to drive the snipe up the ditch. We 
were cautioned by this big brother 
not to even whisper. That if we did, 
we would frighten the snipe away. So 
there we waited for at least two or 
three hours. Just im- 
agine seven little girls 
way out in the woods 
by themselves down 
in a great big ditch 
holding a sack for 
the snipe that never 
came! Well, why the 
snipe did not come, 
we did not know, nor 
have we found out 
yet, but I know it 
was not our fault. 
We did not whisper 
but once, then I 
asked Mary how 
many snipe she 
thought our sack 
would hold. Janie 
pinched me and I 
said no more. I knew 
what she meant. Af- 
ter staying two or 
three hours, we de- 
cided big brother 
could not find any 
snipe, so we started 
for home. What do 
you think we heard 
when we got home? 
Big brother had been 
home nearly three 
hours. Now, I do 1ot believe this big 
brother ever tried to find any snipe, 
for he was sound asleep when we got 
home. Next morning, he asked us if 
we caught that snipe he drove up the 
gully. He says he saw one, but we 
never did believe it. I will advise 
you never to go snipe hunting with 
a big brother if you do not want to 
be left alone in the woods. 
ETHEL THORNTON. 
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Adventure in a Boat 

Oliver, Ga.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I want to tell you about a beautiful 
spring about a mile and a half from 
home. The water comes from under 
a big rock and is so cold that people 
going in bathing can only stay in for 
a few moments. We have’ picnics 
down there every summer and fish 
fries, too. The place is very beau- 
tiful, and sometimes we follow the 
creek to the river (Savannah) where 
we see boats go by. The water is blue 
and you can see silver fish way down 
under the rock. The “Little Boy” 
ought to have, been with us the other 
day; I know he would have been 
laughing yet. My cousin, sister and 
I went in the field to a brook. There’s 
a hole in the brook about waist deep 


where we sometimes go in bathing. ` 


We have a boat in the hole, but it 
leaks. I was the first to ride, but 
when the boat got some water in it 
I would turn it out. We would take 
turns to ride, but my cousin and 
sister decided they would both ride 
together. So they both got in. My 
sister got in the end over the deep- 
est water and the end that leaked. 
She started to push off from land, 
but about that time her end of the 
boat went under, and over she went 
heels over head. My cousin jumped 
out where the water was shallow. I 
laughed till I cried, and time she 
could get her head out of water she 
was laughing, too. She liked the 
“getting wet” part, but she was afraid 
mamma was going to whip her, but 
when she got home and told mamma 
she laughed. Untma PoYTHRESS. 


What the Ants Did 


Durham, N. C., R. F. D. 4.—Dear 
Uncle Remus: I want to tell you 
what I did this morning. I took my 
rubbers and killed some flies and car- 
ried them and put them close to an 
ant hill and sat down and watched 
to see what the ants would do. Very 
soon an ant came and seemed to take 
a good look at the flies and then he 
turned and went back into the hill. 
In a little while a crowd of ants came 
out and went to the flies. They first 
crawled all over the flies, then com- 
menced to pick them to pieces and 
carry them into their hill. As they 
would go back and forth they would 
stop when they passed each other 
and seemed to talk. They would 
point their horns as if they were 
showing each other which way to go. 
I am a little boy eight years old. I 
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Bonnie Crews 


| For Sealing Fruit Jars 


The only sure way to keep fruit is 
to seal the jars with Paraffine. Screw 
the lids on tightly and after the fruit 
has become cold dip the jars into 
a pan of melted Paraffine. 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


makes a perfect airtight seal — im- 


live on the farm and like to watch 
the insects and birds and learn their 
ways. JESSE CARPENTER. 


Bonnie, Her Kitten and Dolls 

Anniston, Ala.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am going to send you a 
postal of the finest 
church in the South, 


Church of St. Mich- possible for contents to spoil. 
ael and All Angels, € vs a wreat 
Anniston, Ala. We labor-saving 


live in front of it. This 
Fi is only one side of it. 
É Y This is one of the few 


article. Used in 
the laundry, it 
makes washing 
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È churches in the South and ironing 

. easier. Rubbed 

that has chimes. It Por, LO 

is built of rock and 15 da » them bright and 

is very beautiful. It O o ENE 

was built by one l y handy sizecakes; 

great man, Mr. John all dealers. Ask 

Noble, who is now _) for Pure Refined 
dead. There are a Paraffine. 


STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


good many. industries 
in Anniston. They 
make two kinds of 
pipe—sewer and wa- 
ter pipe. They make 
hose, ropes and cot- 
ton cloth, and they 
have a steel foundry 
and also other small 
industries. I am 11 
years old, and I love 
to read Uncle Re- 
mus’s stories. I hope 
I will win one of the 
books. I like fairy 
stories and Uncle Re- 
mus stories. I like the one about 
Adelaide, Callylou and Mr, Billie San- 
ders better than any I ever read, and 
I hope you will write another one 
like it. I hope to come to Atlanta 
to see you some day, and I send you 
my picture so you will know me when 
I come, and when I come I will play 
for you. This is a picture of myself 
and ‘my pets, Billie, my kitten, and 
my two dolls. I will close, as my 
letter is long enough. 
BONNIE Crews. 
1625 Cobb Avenue. 
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Every Prospective Mother. T 
Something new — only scientific garment of the QUERIA 
kind ever invented. Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
the home, on the Street, and in society. — Always drapes 
evenly in front and back —no bulkiness — no draw-strings 
—no lacing—no ripping-or basting —Can be worn the year 


Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 

material and have them made at home. 

Send for our Fine Illustrated Book —“Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt”— It’s FREE to every woman wrt- 
ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of”physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you — same 
guarantee — Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 
send? Write to-day to A 


Beyer & Williams Co., Dept.29 Buffalo, N. Y. * 


- Do Not Have Much Wood 


Nevada, Tex.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
My papa is a charter membr of your 
Magazine. He let me renew his sub- 
scription in my name. I like to read 
the Uncle Remus stories very much. 
I will tell you about the country in 
which I live. We have black land 
here. It is prairie land. There are 
not many trees here and the people 
don’t get much wood to burn; they 
burn coal. The principal crops we 
raise are cotton, corn, oats and wheat. 
Cotton is the largest crop we raise. 
We raise good corn crops. We don’t 
raise much oats and wheat. 

MYRTLE GoocH. 


Baby Brother Is Boss | 
Mobile, Ala.—Dear Uncle Remus: | 
I have never written a letter to this 
Magazine before, but I have been 
wanting to for a long time. I enjoy 
reading the stories about Brer Fox 
and Brer Rabbit very much, and I 
would like to have one of the Uncle 
Remus books. I haven't any pets 
except two little kittens; they are 
just alike but they are not any “kin”. 
I had a little rabbit, but he died. He 
was as white as snow and he was so 
funny that he reminded me of Brer 
Rabbit in Uncle Remus. I have a 
little baby brother of two years, and 
he bosses the whole household when 
he is at home, but he is generally out 
playing. We live in the city now, 
but we used to live in the country 
and I liked it much the best. I came 
from Georgia and lived there about 
five years, but I have never been 
to Atlanta. If this is printed I will 
write again and tell about my coun- 
try home, which will be more inter- 
esting than this. 


BO 
AND A 
GIRLS PONY 


Get Your Name in Quick ; 


Í Some genuine, live Shetland Ponies, with f 
Í phaeton, harness, saddle and bridle, will Y 
A be awarded by us. Also a fine $500.00 piano. §& 


DON’T SEND ANY MONEY 
Write us a postal today, saying you want | 
to earn a pony or piano. 


FLORAL LIFE 
28 Stone Street Springfield, Ohio $ 


Loris SHIPMAN. 


Tent Under a Vine 
Auburn, Ala.—Dear Uncle Remus: 


We take your Magazine and I always 
read Brer Fox, Brer Rabbit and the 


letters. I live in the eastern part of DUBY’S HAIR COLORING HERBS 

4 z y restore gray, 6 ir to its nat 
Alabama and have a very retty ural phd pd e Prevents YN 
home. It is in a large grove of oaks hair from falling out, promotes its growth, 


prevents dandruff, and gives the hair a soft, 
pour and healthy appearance. IT ILL 
OT STAIN THE SCALP, is not sticky or 
dirty, contains nosugarof lead, nitrate silver, 
copperas, or poisons of any kind, but is com- 
sed of roots, herbs, barks and flowers. 
ACKACE MAKES ONE PINT. It will 
roduce the most luxuriant tresses from dry, coarse and wiry 
air,and bring back the color itoriginally was beforeit turned 
à gray. Full size package sent by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. 
We are OZARK HERB CO., Block 71, St. Louis, Mo. 


and hickories. My sister and I have 
a tent made of quilts under the scup-! | 
pernong vine, and what times we 
have playing in it! We are’ going to 
have a picnic on the branch below 
our house sometime this summer and | 
invite all our little friends. 
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We challenge any mantel in the market 
to compare or compete with 


Price for price and grade for grade. 


We have spent more than $5,000.00 to put a copy of the 


challenge into the hands of every person 
interested in mantels. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN MANTELS ? 


Then write for our Challenge 
Catalog ‘‘De Luxe,” pages, 
(1 x 14) 
“Colonial Beauties.” 


with supplement 
It costs 
us 50 cents to deliver, but we 
send it to interested persons 
only, who state number of 
mantels needed,and send 12 
cents to pay expense of mail- 


1 o 
FREE “Evidence,” a book of 
72 pages, showing 45 styles of 
G MANTELS, with let- 
ters from satisfied buyers. 
Some in your vicinity. 
Write today. 
KING MANTEL CO. 
515-517 W. Jackson Ave. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


The new ` 
Wash Fabric HAS 
Eg 


which is taking the 
place of LINEN. 
15c PER YARD 
T looks like linen, 
feels like linen, 
wears like linen, laun- 
ders like linen, and is 
only one-fourth the 
rice of linen. 
t comes in white, col- 
ors and figures. 
No Lady’s wardrobe is 
complete without “LIN- 
ONETTE” frocks. 
Is suitable for making 
shirt- waist suits, shirt 
waists and separate 
skirts, 
Is adapted alike to ladies’ and 
children’s wear. 
A creation of Southern genius, $ 
a product of Southern looms. 
An all the year around dress 
fabric, suitable for all seasons— 
spring, summer, autumn and 
winter. 
Adapted for all occasions. 
School wear, street wear, the 
drawing room, traveling and outing. 

4, A To be found in the best dry goods stores. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
o q we will tell you where it may be 

ound. 


STEBBINS, LAWSON & SPRAGINS C0., 
SOUTH BOSTON, VA. 
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> BOS SSS SSS SBOOSBSRE D 
By every test, the very best” 


under all culinary conditions. 


@ the best hog-lard, and al- 
$ Ways goes farther. 


= cooking, 
) Cake making to fish-frying. 


fore, of natural purity. 


bon SOUTHERN COTTON OIL CO. 
ew 


For Eczema 


use Heiskell’s Ointment, quick in action, permanent 


in result. Remedies blotchy i 
resul y, rough and pimpled 
. Skin, ringworm, tetter, etc. oy 


HEISKELL'S 


OINTMENT 


is sold by all druggi 
ggists, 50c a box. The affected 
gars should be bathed with Heiskell’s Medicated 
A a cake. Book of testimonials, free. 
HNSTON, HOLLOWAY & COMPANY 
531 Commerce St., Philadelphia 


Snowdrift 
Hogless Lard; 


The one and only abso- ¢ 
j lutely pure cooking-fat that $ 
gives complete satisfaction € 


= Far better and cleaner than $ 
As good € 
as butter for all kinds of é 
from bread and é€ 


» Made by Nature, and, there- ; 


ork, Savannah. New Orleans. Atlanta. Chicago 2 
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expecting a fine time. It is such a 
pretty shady place to play. We are 
interested in a little bird’s nest we 
found in the top of a tree. It has 
four little birds in it. My brother 
Leslie is afraid he shot their mother, 
but hopes not. Ipa WHEATLEY. 


Who Was the Little Boy? 


Raleigh, N. C.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a little boy eight years 
old, and want to thank you for your 
stories. Papa has subscribed to your 
Magazine and has got all the hace 
numbers. I have read all the stories 
and ‘poetry in them that were by 
Uncle Remus. I have had lots of 
fun ever since I could remember out 
of your stories and pictures in your 
books. Mamma read them to me and 
made the dialect so funny. Do you 
tell stories to more than one little 
boy? Who was the little boy? I 
would like to be there and hear you 
tell some stories and have whole lots 
of little boys to hear them, too. I 
want Montgomery German to hear 
you tell some stories. We play fight- 
ing duels with long sticks for swords. 
We whip each other about the same 
number of times. I wish you had 
not changed the name of Uncie Re- 
muss MAGAZINE any. I like it best 
without any other name mixed with 
it; just Uncre Remus's MAGAZINE. 

Rocer PoweLL MARSHALL. 


Fishes for Salmon 

Barton, Ore.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
As I have never seen any letters from 
the far West in your paper, I will 
try to write one. I am a boy ten 
years old and live on a ranch in the 
foot hills on the west side of the Cas- 
cade Range. We can see old Mount 
Hood in the distance covered with 
snow the year round. There are 
plenty of fine mountain streams in 
which there are lots of salmon and 
trout. 
quite often. We live within twenty- 
four miles of Portland. It is called 
the Rose City. We have a fine climate 
and raise most kinds of fruit. I go 
to school and am in the fifth grade. 
We play baseball and have lots of 
fun. I have a sister six years old 
and a little brother four, and we all 
enjoy having mamma read Uncle 
Remus’s stories and the children’s let- 
We watch for the Mag- 

azine every month. 

Ernest RALPH PALFREY. 


Can Swim and Float 


Hicksville, O.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am from Northwestern Ohio. I was 
13 years old the 13th of June. I am 
writing to Southern friends to tell 
them about the country around here 
and to thank Uncle Remus very much 
for his paper. The country around 
here is very level. There is a creek 
about a quarter of a mile west of 
our house. There are green woods 
all around us. The St. Joseph River 
is about six miles north of us. The 
Maumee River is about six miles 
south. I have a few pets, one a fox- 
terrier dog named Bonny, which we— 
my brother Harold, a year and a half 
younger than me—own together. It 
likes to hunt rabbits and squirrels. 
Harold has two old sheep and four 
lambs. I have two old sheep and 
three lambs. I like to play baseball 
in summer and hunt and skate in 
winter. My brother and I go a-swim- 
ming about three times a week. We 
can swim and float. We are very big 
for our age. I am five feet tall. I 
live four and one-half miles north- 
east of Hicksville. I have a little 
sister eight years old. 1 hope you 


I go fishing with my father ” 


Southern friends will like to read this 
letter. I wish Uncle Remus success. 
I will write again. 

Donato G. BACHELOR. 


She Likes to Read 


Minor, Va.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a little girl and live in Virginia. 
I am 11 years old. Someone has been 
kindly sending me the Uncre Remus's 
MaGazineE, and I enjoy it so. I love 
to read your stories so much. 1 wish 
I could see you and hear you tell 
stories about Brer Rabbit and Brer 
Fox. I live in the country in the old 
house my grandpa lived in during 
the war. We have two little kittens 
named Liberty and Freedom, and 
some pretty little chickens. This is 
the first year 1 have been regularly 
to school, and my mamma has been 
sick so much that she has not been 
able to teach me much, and 1 hope 
you will excuse my bad writing. I 
am in history, grammar, geography, 
spelling and Fifth Reader. I love to 
read and have recently read a book 
called “Diddie Dumps and Tot,” 
which tells about three little girls who 
lived down South long ago and had 
a mammy and other good old darkies, 
and I think it must have been mighty 
nice. Eiza C. W. HAI. 


Is Interested in Birds 

Bishop, Ga.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a litle boy seven years old. Have 
just finished the First Reader at 
school. I sure enjoyed your stories 
very much. Brer Bear and Brer 
Rabbit are just fine; all are good. I 
and my brother are much interested 
in a blue-bird’s nest in a stump in 
papa’s cotton field. I found it four 
days ago. It had only one egg in it, 


and now it has five eggs in it and | 


they are cute little blue eggs. My 
papa is a farmer. He raises a good 
many things. 
right size to hoe cotton. I am small 
yet, though I can help mamma lots. 
Dear Uncle Remus, I wish I could 
see you. I would get in your lap if 
you would tell me about Brer Rabbit 
and Brer Fox. I like to read letters 
from the children of all parts of the 
United States. 
company and will learn about people 
I would never learn about otherwise. 
ALEX RUARK. 


He May Be a Cowboy 


Mt. Olive, Ark.—Dear Young 
Friends: I want to tell you about 
our home in Arkansas. We are al- 
most surrounded by mountains. There 
is only one way to get out from 
here without going straight up. On 
one side of us is Candle Stick Knob, 
so named from having two tall rocks 
standing on its summit resembling 
very much in appearance two large 
candlesticks. We children go there 
sometimes to play, and papa climbed 
up on one of the rocks. Standing on 
this mount one can see for miles 
around, even the well-known Blue 
Mountains, stretching away as far as 
the eye can see, are seen from this 
point. We have a spring of fine water 
and papa aims to turn this place into 
a stock ranch. Maybe I will get to 
be a cowboy then. We love our home 
in the woods and find many things 
to interest us. A little bird raised 
her young ones in our calf lot and we 
played with them till they flew away. 
Then we found a nest of screech owls 
in a tree. They are such cunning 
little birds. Grady (my big brother) 
killed one of them thinking it was a 
flying squirrel Mamma has Uncle 
Remus’s picture tacked up in my 
room. CLAUDE JEFFERY. 


Prize Winners for August 


Here is a list of the prize-winning letter writers for August: 


Ernest Ralph Palfrey, Barton, Oregon. 
Donald G. Bachelor, Hicksville, Ohio. 
Claude Jeffrey, Mt. Olive, Arkansas. 


Willie Bernice Shaw, Winchester, Mississippi. 
Annie Melville Hooper, Cartersville, Virginia. 
Charles Eugene Smith, Wallingford, Vermont. 
Dorothy Wilde, Wayland, Michigan. 

Ethel Thornton, Carlton, Georgia. 

Bonnie Crews, 1625 Cobb Ave., Anniston, Alabama. 
Myrtle Gooch, Nevada, Texas. 


He says I am just the 


I know I am in good | 
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Reputation 


Since 1847 the 
world’s stand- 

ard of fine silver 
plate has been 
set by pieces NM 
stamped with the 
trade-mark 


“IBATROGERS BROS: 


All the skill and exact workmanship 
born of 61 years’ experience are com- 
bined in knives, forks, spoons, etc., 
bearing this trade-mark. With this as 
your guide you cannot possibly err in 
the choice of fine silverware. 


Sold by leading dealers. Send for new 
catalogue ‘‘V-31’’ showing latest patterns. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Merimen, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor.) 


Meriden Silver Polish, the 
* Silver Polish that Cleans.” 


Your Hair 


SEND FOR A TRIAL 


“—Yon'd never think I STAINED my hair, after I use Mrs. Pot- 
ter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. Every single hair will be evenly 
stained from tip to root. I apply it in a few minutes every month 
with a comb. The stain doesn't hurt the hair as dyes do but makes 
it grow out fluffy.” 


Stain your hair any shade of brown from a rich golden brown to 
almost black, so it will defy detection. It only takes you a few min- 
utes once a month to apply Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain 
with your comb. Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no 
poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, 
no grease. One bottle of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain 
should last you a year. Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class drug- 
gists. We guarantee satisfaction. Mrs. Potter's Hygienic Supply 
Co., 547 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


TRIAL PACKAGE COUPON 


Cut out this coupon, fill in your name and address on 
dotted lines below and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we 
will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain sealed 
wrapper with valuable booklet on Hair. Mrs. Potter's Hygienic 
Supply Co., 547 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
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eS The Ya 
A A Magnificent New SY \ © 
| Hoffman House | 

“= MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
j Absolutely Fireproof 


®, ¿3 


The finest type of modern hotel architecture in 
New York. Beautifully furnished. 


` Comfort and f © 
luxurious ease. 


Located in the very heart of New 
York, where all the life and fashion of the me- 
tropolis centre. 

ROOM +... DN es 


oe 1.50 and $2. 
aA Room and Bath . , a 


. . $250 u 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath . . de 


| Service and cuisine far famed for their excellence. Å 
A Delightful music afternoon and evening. $ 


Send for particulars and handsome 
booklet, 
J. P. CADDAGAN 


Managing 
Director 
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Colonizing the Cranks 

S yet there has been no colony of cranks, although 

Dr. Dent, superintendent of the Manhattan 
Lunatic Asylum, has strongly recommended to the 
New York authorities the advantages of establishing 
on some island or seaside place a colony of those per- 
sons—a large and increasing class—who are not suf- 
ficiently demented to be confined in an asylum,’ yet 
ere too mentally unsound to take care of themselves, 
or to be easily managed at home. They are thus a 
source of anxiety to their relatives and often they 
are an annoyance and a menace to the community. 
Many of them possess abilities—even streaks of 
genius—but are unable to direct these to any prac- 
tical end. 

If they were guided and restrained by firm, kind, 
sympathetic methods, they might work usefully in 
various ways and make a happy, self-supporting col- 
ony. Watchfulness would be necessary, as the crank 
is an uncertain quantity. He may be perfectly harm- 
less up to the time of some mysterious internal crisis, 
when his illusions may take a malignant turn; or 
until his emotions are excitingly wrought upon. 

There is a difference between the crank and the 
half-wit. The crank has a warped brain, proceeding 
from disease, accidental injury or heredity. The 
half-wit’s mental growth was arrested by malforma- 
tion, beginning at birth. Some of these half-developed 
beings are repulsive; others are most lovable, pos- 
sessing a child-like dignity and repose. Such was 
Hetty in Cooper’s novel, “The Deer-Slayer”; also the 
heroine of Bulwer’s “Night and Morning”. 

The half-wit is usually as fearless as a baby. I 
knew a boy—a quaint creature with a great shock 
of yellow hair and pale blue saucer eyes—who would 
step calmly over a rattlesnake in the road, or lay his 
hand on a savage dog. No dumb creature would 
harm him; he could handle bees without their sting- 
ing him. Wild’ things would come to him without 
fear, and he nearly always carried a little squirrel 
in his shirt-bosom. Indians and other untutored peo- 
ple revere such beings, saying, “Half their souls were 
left with the Great Spirit”. 

They are a psychological study. Though untaught, 
they often exhibit remarkable powers. They are 
occasionally wonderful accountants, solving in a few 
minutes intricate mathematical problems without a 
knowledge of figures. Many of them possess mar- 
velous memories. Indeed, Macauley has called mem- 
ory “the genius of fools”. Blind Tom—the musically 
inspired idiot, who has recently died—could repeat, 
word for word, any sermon he had heard, and repro- 
duce the most difficult piece of music after once 
hearing it played. In other respects, his intellect was 
that of a five-year-old child. 

Modern surgery has effected some remarkable cures 


He did not linger in his flight to rest nor yet to sing, 

I only caught a fleeting glimpse of polished breast and wing; 
But with it came the fragrant scent of climbing roses red, 
And with it came the memory of Summer days long dead. 


Sweet Summer days and glorious nights, when hearts beat fast 
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in half-witted children; the lifting or trephining of 
a part of the skull giving room for the brain to 
grow. Patient teaching has also, in many instances, 


brought about great mental improvement. What a 
pity it is that every state in the union hasn’t a home 
and school for its feeble-minded children! And what 
a pity it is that men are so engrossed with worldly 
affairs that they haven’t the time to consider the 
condition of these unfortunates! 
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Back to the Earth 


HE old Greek myths were always built about 

some practical truth. When Anteus, the giant 
wrestler, was represented as recuperating his strength 
by stretching himself upon the earth, there was 
typified in this way the need that an intensified civi- 
lization should restore its strength by going back to 
primitive methods—back to the earth. The giant 
cities are now stretching their enfeebled limbs upon 
the earth; pushing out their moral and physical weak- 
lings upon the breast of the primeval Mother. 

Cleveland, Ohio, is doing this on a larger scale 
than other cities. On two thousand acres—soon to be 
extended to five thousand—she has colonized her con- 
sumptives, her convicts and her infirm poor. Each 
class occupies an area separate from the others, with 
commodious buildings, fields, orchards and gardens. 

Pure air and water are there in abundance. 
Already good results are apparent. The old people 
are happy in their pretty cottages, or in cultivating 
their individual flower gardens. The consumptives— 
in their isolated, beautiful grounds—improve in health 
and spirits, finding light occupation when they desire 
it in flower-tending and bee-keeping. During cold 
or windy weather, they occupy the large “sun house”; 
on balmy nights they may lodge in one of the “lean- 
tos” of the dormitory, and, letting down the glass 
front, sleep in the open air. 

For the prisoners, the country life, with its whole- 
some farm work and measure of freedom, proves 
highly reforming, lifting them out of the sullen de- 
pression engendered by confinement within four walls. 
Being treated humanely, their self-respect is aroused, 
and their better feelings appealed to. Very few of 
the two thousand prisoners who have lived in the 
colony, have made the slightest attempt to escape. 
Many have become enthusiastic farmers, and have 
taken prizes at the county fairs for their field pro- 
duce and the fine Holstein cattle they raise. 

The plan of the colony calls for a much larger 
area, which will provide room for additional insti- 
tutions. Among these will be a group of cottages 
for children whose parents are in hospitals, or other- 
wise detained from their homes, with no one to care 
for their little ones. 


THE MARTIN'S SONG 


By Will D. Muse 


Dear Heart, to-day, somewhere I heard a mating martin sing, 
In his wild flight above my head upon a tireless wing. 

And with the note so new and sweet, so plaintive, strange and low, 
There seemed to flood within my soul love songs of long ago. 


and true; 


When down the primrose path of Life I wandered, Love, with you; 
But now the days of youth are dead—the path of Life is long; 


And only memories of all come with the martin’s song. 


Conducted by 


e Mary E. Bryan 


A Mountain Beauty 

HE house was á log cabin—a brown knot on the 

mountainside—but the girl sitting in the door- 
way peeling apples was a beauty. To see her there 
was like seeing a rare orchid blooming in a waste of 
weeds. Looking at her, one thought of how she would 
grace a white lace gown and pearls at an evening 
reception, and one quite understood how men of cul- 
ture and refinement have been overpowered with the 
desire to transport such rustic goddesses to their 
homes, giving them the elegant setting that their 
beauty demanded—and finding out that such wild 
flowers seldom admit of ‘transplanting, the fine set- 
ting causing them to lose their native charm. 

But this girl in the cabin-door seemed out of place. 
The face of none of the tow-headed children, peeping 
out of the door behind her, had a trace of her beauty; 
nor had the elderly woman, a little distance away, 
who was wringing clothes out of a tub, and who 
pushed back her long sun-bonnet and fixedly eyed 
the camping party, whose visit a quartet of lean dogs 
had announced. Cecilia could not take her eyes 
from the girl. 

“Is she your daughter?” she asked of the elderly 
woman, who had come up, wiping her hands on her 
check apron. “She is,” said the woman. “They say 
she’s the very spit of me when I was young.” Cecilia’s 
glance went significantly from the sallow, wrinkled 
countenance to the flower-face of the girl. “Oh, I 
don’t look it now,” continued the woman. “I’ve been 
through too much, an’ I’m purty old; Pm nigh on 
to forty.” 

“Nigh on to forty!” Cecilia looked around. There 
was nobody within hearing who had not known her 
from childhood. “I am quite forty,” she said. 

“You! Why, you can’t be! I thought you was a 
right young gal! Well, it beats me how you town- 
folks do keep on looking young; and you aint painted 
neither, as I can see. How do you do it?” 

“We take care of ourselves,” said Cecilia, “and—we 
don’t use snuff,” she added, shuddering as she saw 
the girl dip a little stick-mop into a tin box on her 
lap and put the brush, thickly coated with snuff, into 
her rose of a mouth. “How can you let your daugh- 
ter use such stuff !” 

“Let me!” The girl laughed, showing her perfect 
teeth. “She learnt me to use it whilst 1 had my 
milk teeth.” 

“I learnt her because 1 knowed it would be her 
biggest comfort when she'd growed up an’ married 
an’ had a heartful of cares. Whatd I done with- 
out my snuff with all the trouble Pve had, what 
with hard work an’ bad health an’ havin’ children 
an’ losin? of 'em! I lost two last year with the 
ty-foot fever.” “Typhoid fever up here with all this 


EXTRACT 


“The Standard for Sixty Years” 


Nothing else so quickly affords relief 
from sunburn, insect bites, chafing, etc. 


Refuse all substitutes. The genuine 
is sold only in original sealed bottles. 


LAMONT, CORLISS 4 CO., Agents, New York 


DELLA CARSON 


America’s Most 


Beautiful Woman 


Winner First Prize Chicago 
Tribune's $10,000 Beauty Con- 
test, writes: 

Sister:—Y want you to know and enjoy 
Creme Puritas—the secret I long ago 
found of keeping my skin beautiful and 
transparent—pink with health—soft as 
Satin. 


ICREME PURITAS 


is a pure and refined product, cooling and delightful, fully guar- 
anteed, the private prescription of my family physician. With- 
out it I feel I never would have won the beauty prize. Know- 
ing what Creme Puritas is, I am introducing it to my friends, 
old and new. Won't you try it? Putup in dainty, attractive 
packages, 50c. Sold by dealers or sent direct on receipt of 
stamps or silver. FREE—Asa souvenir, with every package, 
I'll mail you a real photograph of myself, 8x10 inches, person- 
ally autographed. Address me at my home. 


DELLA CARSON, 1251 Diversey Blvd., CHICAGO. 
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Advanced 
Method 


Banking by Mail 


while’somewhat of an innovation in banking methods 
provides an absolutely safe and highly practical and 
convenient means of depositing both savings and sur- 
plus funds at 


4 


By this up-to-date plan beautifully engraved cer- 
tificates are issued for the amount of the deposit. The 
certificates are self-identifying and payable on de- 
mand, not only at this bank, but at banks generally 
throughout the country, and an ingenious device auto- 
matically calculates the interest and includes it in the 
face of each certificate every three months. 

Thus the certificates represent 


Bank Money Orders 
Payable Anywhere at Any Time 
With Interest Added 


By using these certificates you can keep your 
money on deposit in this bank at 4 per cent interest 
computed quarterly, and yet have it practically in 


your own possession in such form as to be available 
at an instant's notice. 


Address Dept. A 
For Full Information 


Central Bank & Trust 


Corporation 


Candler Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Per Cent Interest 
Computed Quarterly 


The American Audit Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York City 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., President 


THEO, COCHEU, JR., C. P. A., Vice President and Sec’y. 
A. F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer 


a BRANCHES: 

W YORK--Waldorf-Astoria 
BOSTON--Exchange Building. 
WASHINGTON--Colorado Building. 
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fine air and pure water! What is there to make it?” Then Cecelia glanced at 
the nearby pig-pen, of which her nose had made her aware. “You shouldn't 
keep the pig so near the house,” she said. 

“Lord knows I couldn't have him no furder off, an’ me and the children 
havin’ to tote slops to him. ”Twant the pig as made my boys sick; "twas jes’ 
God's will that they should go. An’ the doctors now’days aint no *count. 
They physic don’t taste like physic—taint strong enough. I see 'twant doin’ 
my Sam no good, an’ I sent fer ol’ Doc Simmons, though he's quit practisin’ 
"cause they said he didn’t have no license, He give Sam a big dost of calomile 
an’ jalap, but hit didn’t save him. Doc said as how he was too fur gone. 
That’s a pow’ful purty waist you’ve got on. I wisht you’d give me the 
patron of it.” 


It is not only in the rural districts that unsanitary conditions about the 
house cause diseases and the deaths that are set down as the dispensation of 
Providence. In towns and cities there are homes which are whited sepulchers 
with their clean, shining fronts, their freshly watered lawns, blooming flower- 
beds, inviting verandas and cool, charming rooms. But the backyards! There 
is the inside of the sepulcher! Heaps of era rubbish, little stagnant cess- 
pools—result of poor drainage—uncleaned stables and hen-houses from which 
emanate odors, fraught with germs of disease. In many homes of cultured per- 
sons where the laws of hygiene are known, there is a strange disregard of these, 
a carelessness in the treatment of left-over food and of milk and butter—those 
prime absorbers of impurities; a neglect in the removal of rubbish and garbage 
and in the airing of beds and bed-clothing. Such neglect affects not only the 
one household, but those adjacent, the winds hastening to carry the poison afar. 


yo. 
Chat 

CAN well understand the fascination that drew you, Stella Gray, to the 

Mexican archeological exhibit at the museum. Mystery is always fascinat- 
ing, and the remains of this oldest of all civilizations excite an interest all the 
keener because of the hope that present researches will throw more light on 
this long-extinct people, concerning which history and tradition are mute. This 
hope has been awakened partly through the energy and enthusiasm of an 
American woman—the one, no doubt, whom your museum acquaintance eulo- 
gized. She is Mrs. Zelia Nuttall. She was born in San Francisco, is still in 
early middle-life and of striking brunette beauty. Mrs. Nuttall is of modest 
manners, although she has been the recipient of more honors from foreign and 
home scientific associations than have been accorded to any other woman. 

She has made exhaustive researches into the old civilizations of the Eastern 
and Western continents, and has published a deeply interesting book regarding 
these. She has been remarkably fortunate in bringing to light ancient records 
and finding long-lost relics. As an instance: after a wide search, she was 
able to discover in a private collection in Tyrol, the historic shield and fan of 
finest ancient Mexican feather-work which Cortez sent to Charles V and 
which mysteriously vanished a hundred years ago from the Museum at Vienna. 

In the musty old libraries of Madrid, Mrs. Nuttall—who reads and speaks 
fluently seven different languages—found time-yellowed manuscripts which 
illumined Mexican history, and in the private collection of Lord Zeuche in 
England, she found the Codex that is the best preserved and most valuable 
record of ancient Mexico. 

It was fitting then that she should be chosen as field director of the Reid- 
Crocker Mission, which is now engaged in excavating the pyramids of the Sun 
and the Moon at Teotihuacan, twenty-seven miles from Mexico City, where 
part of a temple and richly-decorated houses three stories high have already 
been unearthed. The work is carried on in great part through funds fur- 
nished by two other American women—Mrs. Whitelaw Reid and Mrs. Crocker, 
of San Francisco. 

Should you visit your brother in Mexico City this fall you will find Mrs. 
Nuttall at her headquarters in one of the picturesque suburbs of the city. 
Here she lives in the midst of grounds of tropical beauty in the palace built 
by Alvarado, the: right hand of Cortez in his daring and cruel conquest of 
Mexico. 
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Ellen Gray and Pippa say some sensible things in The Open House about 
the rights of children and the little responsibilities as to their training that 
is shown by the average mother. Both writers are bachelor girls, but let not 
our matron readers slight their comments because they have had no actual 
experience as mothers. 

“I have found the finest patience in dealing with children, and the ten- 
derest sympathy for them among women who had never been mothers,” is 
what the superintendent of a large foundling establishment once said to me. 

Pippa, please send your address to me at once. It has escaped my mem- 
ory, and a letter to you has been lying in my desk for weeks. 


da 


Eugenia says: “I would like to know what Mr. Orton and Mr. Cooper 
think of the very novel ideas as to marriage recently put forth by Grace 
McGowan Cooke, the Southern novelist, now living in New York apart from 
her husband, whose home is in Chattanooga.” 

Mrs. Cooke told a New York journalist that no woman should marry 
until she is prepared to support her children, and to take part or the whole 
of the business of bread-winning for the family upon herself. She sees no 
reason, she says, why a husband and wife who agree to separate, should not 
be the best of friends afterwards, intimating that such cordial relations will 
continue between herself and husband. 

It seems to me that were such opinions generally adopted, it would do 
away with the central idea of the family—the man makes the money and the 
woman makes the home=—also lessen the peculiar character of the marriage 
tie which is not a mere partnership, but is a strong personal bond. 
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“There's no place like 
home,” and no soap like 


Pears.” 
Pears” Soap is found in 
millions of homes the world 


over. 
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and light brown. For sale at all drug stores. 7sc. 
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We Will Send Free 
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Mme. Robinnaire Company 
25 Marietta Street, ATLANTA, GA. 
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HAT is what a prominent New York soci- 
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valuable single article known for one’s sum- 
mer comfort. 


If your druggist does not keep Stinson’s De- 
odorant in stock, send us 25c for box, postpaid. 
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The Decay at the Top 

It was Dean Swift—was it not?— 
who, on attempting to write something 
requiring imagination, and failing to 
please himself in the attempt, 
lamented piteously that his brain was 
not what it had been. “The decay at 
the top has begun,” he said. I have 
never believed that the decay at the 
top begins at all in the case of per- 
sons who live as human beings should 
live. To believe that the mind decays 
is to doubt that this high part of us 
is immortal—that it does not survive 
the death of its brother, the body. 
The list of intellectual men whose 
faculties remained unimpaired to the 
end of a very advanced life is a lon 
one, including Tennyson, Whittier an 


The OPEN HOUSE 


as it was in the prime of life. 


Dr. Holmes. Of course, ill health or 
injurious habits will cloud the intel- 
lect, because the mind has to act 


through the body; but where a man | 


has lived wisely and kept disease at 


bay, the mind is as clear and strong | 


when it quits its aged mortal tenement 
At our 
home we have a grandfather who is 
in his ninetieth year. His health is 
perfect and he takes a keen interest 
in the life and thought of to-day. He 
converses beautifully. He not only re- 
members, but he looks forward, One 
of his prophecies is that the ship of 
the future will be propelled swiftly 
and safely with little machinery and 
hardly any crew, by means of electric 
force generated at Niagara, which 
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force will be transmitted when needed 
across the Atlantic by wireless trans- 
mission. He looks forward to death as 
simply a change of conditions and en- 
vironment. Being free of the body and 
the necessity for feeding and cloth- 
ing it, we can develop in finer and 
higher ways. We will study the secrets 
of creation and the plans of God. 
í would like to know what our friends 
cf the Open House think concerning 
this remarkable old man’s idea of 
the future life. Cart BURTON. 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Man Has More Self-Respect 


Men, as a rule, have more self- 
respect than women. Probably G. W. 
and other of the Open House mem- 
bers will deny the truth of this state- 
ment, but they have only to look 
about them to see it verified. A man 
is known to have been intoxicated, to 
have played cards for money, or to 
be immoral; is he shunned by the 
women of his acquaintance? If he 
dresses well and belongs to a respect- 
able family, you will see “nice” girls 
walking with him on the street, eating 
cream with him in an ice cream par- 
lor or entertaining him in their homes. 
Would a man act similarly? Would 
he be seen escorting a woman who 
drank, gambled or had a blemished 
reputation? No; he has more respect 
for himself. I quite agree with G. W. 
that there should be the same high 
moral standard for men as for women, 
but the standard for men will never 
be elevated without the assistance of 
women. If every woman would en- 
tirely ignore men who are dissipated, 
dishonorable or immoral, it would 
have more effect in elevating the 
ideals and bettering the conduct of 
men than all the moral teachings that 
can emanate from the press or the 
pulpit. This is a very important and 
interesting subject, and I trust we 
shall have the views of others of our 
members concerning it. 


TENNILLITE. 
Tennille, Ga. 


Ruins in Mexico 


I arrived in New York just in time 
to accept the invitation of a former 
Alabama schoolmate to accompany 
her husband and herself to their camp 
in the Adirondacks. I am writing this 
on the piazza of the camp, from which 
there is a fine view of the heights with 
a glimpse of blue Lake Regis. The 
camp is just a log cabin of three nice 
cool rooms, but you should see the 
pretentious camps, cabins and so- 
called “shanties” of some of the fash- 
ionable folk up here. Mr. Frederick 
Vanderbilt’s Japanese camp is unique 
and picturesque with its wide old- 
fashioned fireplaces of white, marble- 
like stone. To make Mr. Whitelaw 


dred and fifty tine forest trees were 
felled. It is seventy feet long by forty 
feet wide—all one room. Another 
New York millionaire, named White, 
has a cabin made of “brain storm 
| siding”—so-called to commemorate the 
taking word used by an alienist at the 
| Thaw trial. In making brain-storm 
| lumber, the logs are sawed to a shape 
| resembling clap-boards and nailed on 
¡with the bark and the jagged edges 
| showing outside. 

| It was tropically hot in New York 
during the three days I was there be- 
fore we left for the mountains, but I 
managed to do some sight-seeing. I 
spent nearly one whole day at the 
Museum, and almost half the visit I 
devoted to the archxological exhibits 
from Old and New Mexico. The mys- 
tery and wonder of these prehistoric 
ruins fascinate me strangely. To think 
that they are relics of a civilization 
older than any other in the world! 
And I was told by a man—a learned 
professor, I imagined he was—who 
was examining some carved pieces of 
stone through a glass—that discoveries 


= camp at Wild Air, one hun- 


call that “Cousin Reddy” of Kentucky, 
in an article belittling the doings of 
the weaker sex, said there had never 
been a woman explorer. Several of 
the women, and men as well, took 
Cousin Reddy sharply to task, and I 
remember that Mrs. Bryan told us 
about Lady Baker and Lady Hester 
Stanhope, and also about a friend of 
hers—a member of Sorosis—who had 
done fine work, in the face of danger, 
exploring in Central America. I for- 
got her name. When I return to New 
York I am going to make another 
visit to the beautiful Bronx Park. I 
do not think many of our Southern 
people know as much about it as they 
should. STELLA GRAY. 


Spirit of North and South 


I have been for many years an in- 
terested observer of people and events 
in all parts of this land of ours, and 
I can but admire the spirit of pluck 
and perseverance that the Southern 
States have shown in recovering from 
the defeat and devastation of the Civil 
War; and, more than this, how little 
of grudge or spirit of revenge either 
North or South has shown toward 
the other side since peace was de- 
clared. 

Each side, to their surprise, seems 
to have more respect for the other 
than before the war. It is well that 
we found out that we are one; that 
we have one country, and that inter- 
ests are really the same. 

President Roosevelt has lately rec- 
ognized it by appointing Mr. Wright, 


_of Tennessee, to be Secretary of War. 


We have the grandest country the 
sun shines upon. We certainly have 
accomplished more in a hundred years 
than any other nation, and it is to 
be hoped that we shall be the most 
useful nation on earth. For it is not 
right for individuals or sections or 
nations to live for themselves alone 
or even mostly so. 

We, in this city, have just taken to 
his last home one of our noblest citi- 
zens, Mr. Henry Lamb, who, for many 
years, was practically the business 
head of the largest manufactory in 
the world of optical goods of all kinds. 
He commenced a poor young man. 
He and his partner, Mr. Bausch, 
had gradually worked their way up 
to great achievement. All the time 
Mr. Lamb sought out ways to help 
others who were seeking to help them- 
selves, and thus did great good to in- 
dividuals and useful institutions. 

May God bless us all—and He does 
bless such ones as Messrs. Bausch and 
Lamb, who find their best place in life 
and fill it conscientiously and well. 

Frank Van Doorn. 

40 Jefferson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


The Child’s Side of the Question 


Generally, when an unmarried per- 
son ventures to express an opinion on 
the bringing up of children, it pro- 
vokes a smile from those experienced 
in the matter. But anyhow I have 
some views that I am moved to give 
utterance to in the hope that others 
may be induced to give us their ideas. 
I would like to thank Mr. Orton, of 
New York, for his sensible articles in 
the Open House, “Looking Backward 
and Forward Before Marriage.” I 
believe with him that small families 
are more desirable than large ones, 
not only because of the burdens of 
bringing up a number of children, but 
because the children in such cases have 
fewer advantages and a poorer chance 
to make the best of themselves. When- 
ever I hear a man boast of having a 
large number of children, I feel like 
asking, “And what have you done for 
them?” Again, when I hear parents 
who are poor commiserated because 
they are handicapped with a large 
family, I give my pity not to them, 
but to the children, whom they are 
sending into the world with weak 
bodies, poorly instructed minds and 
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Pictures, 2% x2%. Price, $1.00 


If you feel somewhat interested in 
photography, but are not just sure 
whether you will really care for it after 
you have taken it up, there's a very in- 
expensive way of making the experi- 
ment. The Dollar Brownie offers the 
opportunity. The Brownies are not 
expensive, but they stand the supreme 
test — they work. The pictures are 
2% x 2% inches and the camera is truly 
a capable little instrument for either 
snap shots or time exposures. The 
price is so small that at firstthought you 
may consider this camera a toy. he 
fact is that its production at this price is 
aap | made possible because it is made 
in the Kodak factory the largest and 
best, appiate camera factory in the 
world, 


The Brownie Cameras all load in day 
light with Kodak film cartridges, have 
effective lenses and shutters and are 
capable of really high-grade work. 
They are made in both the box and 
folding form at prices ranging from 
$1.00 to $9.00, with a Stereoscopic 
Brownie at $12.00 that is a marvelous 
little instrument. 


THE BOOK OF THE BROWNIES, tells 
all about them, and may be had free, at 
any dealers or will be mailed upon re- 
quest. 

EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
371 State Street, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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half trained natures. A child needs 
the best preparation possible for liv- 
ing in these strenuous days. Large 


have just been fairly begun, and new 
wonders were being unearthed con- 
stantly. Also, he said, that a woman 
was foremost in effecting these dis- families did very well in primitive 
coveries in Mexico—that she was dis- times, when life was simple and civili- 
a inet Hanie oo | tinguished as an explorer, although she oo emg reap but a aed days 
Wood Rollers mar Rollers was yet young. He told me her name, 1 18 far better to send out one or 
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| servant is. It is one of the truest 
signs of progress that women are wak- 
ing up to their supreme duty in re- 
| spect to children, and that child-study 
is now engaging the minds of club 


women and writers throughout the 
| country. ELLEN GRAY. 
Kentucky. 


The Serpent's Trail 


Maternal affection has been harped 
upon in song, story and philosophy as 
the one perfectly pure and noble form 

| of love, but is not maternal affection 
often just an animal instinct—the in- 
istinct implanted by Nature to pre- 
serve the species? Look around you 
and see how many mothers you know 
who love their children selfishly, be- 
cause they are a part of themselves; 
who dress them nicely, look after their 
‘manners a little and pet and indulge 
them partly as they would pet a 
| pretty poodle, but possess small con- 
cern as to the responsibility resting on 
them to rightly mold the characters 
and shape the lives of these little 
ones. 

“A boy’s worst enemy is usually his 
mother,” said an old schoolmaster. I 
am constantly having the truth of this 
epigram borne in on me by hearing a 
husband blamed for being selfish, ex- 
acting and ill-tempered when I am 
well aware that it was his mother who 
¡made him what he is. I hear mothers 
complain that their sons are un- 
grateful and indifferent, or wayward 
and reckless. If these mothers will 
look back they can usually recall how 
they indolently neglected to bring up 
their boys rightly, how they trusted 
them fatuously and indulged them out 
of reason, though now they wonder 
¡how it is that the children they have 
loved and prayed over could go 
| astray. 
| The woman who has heart and brain 

sufficient to make a good and wise 
mother is a shining light wherever you 
find her. Far be it from me to depre- 
ciate her value; still, I hold to my be- 
lief that the average mother-love is 
instinctive, not ideal, or uplifting. It 
is inferior to the highest type of 
friendship. The purest and most beau- 
tiful affection is that of a true friend. 
It follows you without exaction, jeal- 
ousy or desire. It will not forsake 
you, though at times you requite it 
poorly. And at length it will master 
| you, enlighten you, make you a better 
| man or woman. This, Fineta and Mr. 
| Orton, is what I believe about friend- 
ship—the true article; there are many 
counterfeits, and the real is rare. 

Arkansas, Pippa. 


| A Missouri Man’s Views 


For the first time I venture into the 
Open House, though I was a charter 
member of the Sunny South House- 
hold and an early subscriber to the 
Uncte Remusss Macazine. I enjoy 
reading it, and noting its constant im- 
provement. Reading is one of my 
| very few pleasures. Recently I have 
read “The Shuttle” and “The Weav- 
ers.” I did not like “The Shuttle” 
at all, but “The Weavers” is inter- 
| esting and conveys a warning lesson 
to wealthy American girls not to be 
caught in the matrimonial snare by 
impoverished foreigners whose title 
furnishes the bait. Very few fish will 
bite after having been caught once and 
effected an escape. Anna Gould seems 
to be one of these fish. She has once 
more taken the bait. I have little sym- 
pathy for a woman who marries for 
a title, for money, position or any- 
thing but true affection and affinity. 
I keep my sympathy for the trusting 
little woman whom an unworthy man 
deludes into the belief that he will be 
a model husband. Even after she has 
married him and found out that he is 
selfish and exacting, she lets him de- 
ceive her whenever he tries to exactly 
after the fashion of the hen whom the 
lordly rooster calls to him when he 
finds a nice tid-bit, pretending that 
the treat is for her, but gobbling it 
down as soon as she runs up. 

This is according to my observa- 
tion, which I confess is limited, as 
for twenty years I have lain on my 
back immovable as though made of 
| 


granite. Speaking of hens, reminds 
me to tell you of a new way I have 
heard to achieve the very difficult feat 
of breaking a biddy possessed of a 
fixed determination to set. Put a lit- 
tle clock under her nest, or in the 
bottom of it, wound up and with the 
alarm set. The ticking of: the clock 
will make the hen nervous and uneasy, 
and when the alarm goes off she will 
bounce out of that nest in a jiffy 
and never go back to it again. 


, limbs and earn a living with them 


This summer I have had three de- 
lightful drives to town—twice to vote, 
and once to attend church—the first 


time I have been in a church in 
twenty-three years. The beautiful 
weather, the green fields and blue 


skies gave me a wild longing to jump 
out and walk. But I know I shail 
never walk again in this. life, and ] 
school myself to be resigned. It seems 
to me one who is able to use his 


should be perfectly happy. I cannot 
be content to be idle, and so I write. 
Sometime 1 will tell you how and 
under what difficulties I manage to 
write. 1 have written and published 
several books, and the sale of these 
for a very small price each, helps me 
to be self-supporting. The books are 
a story of my life—‘Twenty Years on 
a Mattress Grave,” “Plain Talks and 
Tales” and “His Mysterious Way,” a 
novel. I would be glad to have my 
Open House friends write to me, as 
letters are the chief pleasure of my 
lonely life. ‘THomas A. LOCKHART. 
Wellington, Missouri. 


The Art of Correspondence 


Recently, while re-reading Jean | 
Jacques Rosseau’s dream of a simple 
life, and impressed as much as ever 
by his picture of the white cottage on 
the hillside, the big garden full of 
flowers and fruits, the pond dotted 
with swimming ducks, the barn-yard 
with its joyfully cackling fowls, the 
trees with their twittering birds and 
the atmosphere of peace and purity 
brooding over all—while enjoying 
once again this rural dream-picture, 
my thoughts wandered back to those 
childhood days when my father sought 
health. on the heights of Switzerland, 
where for some years we lived the 
dream of the “Apostle of Geneva”. I 
thought of those snow-capped moun- 
tains and green valleys and white 
chalets, and of my dear parents, 
dwellers on earth no more, and under 
the spell of home-sickness I wrote a 
sketch for the American Farm Jour- 
nal, giving it the title, “Longing for 
Home,” which they changed to “Child- 
hood Hunger” in publishing. I had 
not meant the piece to be very per- 
sonal or pathetic, but it must have 
touched a responsive chord, for I was 
soon the recipient of a number of 
sympathetic letters, whose writers no 
doubt pictured me as a lonely, heart- 
hungry school ma’am, pale and pining, 
whereas I possess abounding health 
and spirits, and, though a bachelor 
girl, am filled with good will towards 
my kind and happy in my work (as a 
teacher of languages) and in my 
friends. 

Some of the letters bore masculine 


signatures, and several expressed sen- 


timents warmer than sympathy. 
These were all correct and respectful 
save, one, that brought the flush of | 
resentment into my cheek by its | 
supercilious tone. The writer depre- 
cated the lot of the woman teacher 
as poorly paid and narrow, and 
plumed himself on his superior situa- | 
tion as master of a handsome country | 
home, which he intimated the poor 
teacher might be permitted to share. 
How tactless, how repelling! It is 
remarkable what little insight and | 
delicacy some men exhibit in their 
letters. Now, if this one had opened 
up by a pretty compliment to that 
beloved and grand little Swiss repub- | 
lic in which was situated the farm- | 
house 1 had fondly recalled, and if he | 
had then spoken of the congeniality | 
of our tastes in liking the country and 
the farm, and had wound up by a 
delicate suggestion as to his desire | 
for companionship and a woman's 
presence to grace that lovely villa, 
why I should have been pleasantly | 
impressed, and—it might be—tempted 
to reply. Then who knows what 
might have followed. 

But the man’s ignorance of the art 
of correspondence—either as an in- 
stinct or an acquisition—disgusted me, 
and his letter went into the fire. 

As to the imprudence of writing to 
a stranger that should not prejudice 
one against the man, who is so im- 
pressed by an article he sees in a 
paper that he seeks a correspondence 
with the writer. It may happen that 
he lives in a place where he meets few 


congenial people, and is unacquainted | 
whom he. 


with any young woman 
would care to have as a life compan- 
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ion. In this case his quest of a suita- | 


ble mate outside his circle of 
quaintances 


ac- | 
is pardonable, but for 


goodness sake don't let him begin a cor- | 


respondence by a matrimonial offer! 
Illinois. HELVETIA. 
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MENNEN 5 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


do wonders for the complexions 
of those who lead outdoor lives. 


MENNEN’S 
Borated Taleum 
TOILET POWDER 
prevents Chafing, Sunburn and 
Prickly Heat, and all skin troubles 
of summer. After shaving and 
after bathing it is delightful. In 
the nursery it is indispensable. 

For your protection the 
genuine is put up in mon- 
refillable boxes---the “Box 
that Lex,” with Mennen’s face 


ws Act, June 
30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. Sold 
everywhere, or by mail 25c. 
Sample free. 
Gerhard Mennen Co. 
Newark, N. J. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Bora- 
ted) Talcum Toilet Powder— 
lt has the scent of Fresh-cut 

Parma Violets. Samplcfree. 

Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet 

Powder, Oriental Odor. 

Mennen’sBorated Skin Soap 

(blue wrapper). Specially 

prepared for the nursery. 
No Samples. 


Successful Draftsmen Earn 
From $25.00 to $75.00 Per Week 
SUCCESSFUL working of- 


fice will give you a thor- 
ough course in 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING WHICH 
YOU CAN LEARN AT HOME 


that will lay a foundation of 
practical knowledge upon 
which you can build for your- 
self a lucrative business. The 
instruction isindividual and the 
course easily mastered in your 
spare time. The cost of the les- 
sons is reasonable and paid in 
small monthly installments. 
Write for booklet, terms, etc. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 
Dept. B. ATLANTA, GA. 


W SONGS 10c 


I’m Afraid to Come Home in the Dark 
(great big hit, was all the rage); Dream- 
ing; Honey Boy; School Days; The Bird 
on Nellie’s Hat; Love Me and the World 
is Mine; San Antonio; Cheyenne; lola; 
Idaho; He's a Cousin of Mine; You're a 
Grand Old Flag; Waltz Me Around Again, 
Willie; Why Don't You Try; Waiting at 
the Church; OVER 2006 VERY LATEST 
SONGS, also music of MERRY WIDOW 
3 WALTZ, biggest waltz hit in 10 years, 
and 10 other pieces piano music, ALL 
FOR 10c. Sing the latest songs and be 
popular. Address 


C. CO., Dept. 12, Chicago 
DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


That's all we want to know. 
Now, we will not give you any grand prize 
_—or a lot of free stuff if you answer this ad. 


y 
` Nor do we claim to make you rich in a 
(BI week, But if you are anxious to develop 
SUD 
ey, 


your talent with a successful cartoonist, 
so you can make money, send a copy of 
this picture, with 6 eents in stamps for 
portfolio of eartoons and sample lesson 
plate and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
348 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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I No two alike. Finest yet published. Ms 
Pretty Girls, Flowers, Panama Canal, f- 

| Battleships, Yellowstone Park, and other |. & 

| new,choice subjects that always please. (9 
All different; all colored; no comics. ¡Y 
The kind that sells § to 5 cents each. [£ 

All sent postpaid, with catalogue, just to 

introduce ourlargeand select line of fine 

high grade post cards at bargain prices. SS" 
& CO., 50Fairfield Ave., Chicago. 


. FOLDING BATH TUB 


Weight 16 Ibs. Cost little. Re- 
quires little water. Strong, Dura- 
ble. Write for special offer. 


WALKER 


Wo B. . , 

SLO 103 Chambers St., New York, N. Y 
$25,000 made from one half acre. 
Easily grown throughout the 
U. S. and Canada. Room in your 
garden to grow thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth. Roots and seeds for 

sale. Send 4c. for postage and get our booklet BA telling 

all aboutit.  MeDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 

ema de END ONE DOLLAR 

“= £ 3 OR MY LATEST BOOK 

y "HOUSE 

I PLANS 

i 4 YOU ARE COING TO BUYLD AND 

<M AA een ek” 1027 LUMBER EXCHA 
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Wy agen did MINNEAPOLIS MINA 
'REE-— CHURCH PORTFOLIO == FRE 


RKER'S 
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hair, 
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PA 

HAIR 

mee Cleanses and beautifies the 
wm Promotes a luxuriant 

“an Never Fails to ray 

MEA Hair to its Youthful Color. 

SS Cures scalp diseases & hair falling, 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggists 
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About Books 


Book reviewers in America are nothing 
if not individual and independent. Like 
the dramatic critic, the literary critic 
takes a pride in keeping his judgment 
unbiased by the varying applause and 
abuse of the public, unswayed by the 
general trend of critical opinion, unin- 
fluenced by the author’s previous suc- 
cess. He speaks for himself as he secs 
it, measuring the book by his standard, 
his ideal. That is entirely as it should 
be. That is the quality which is to 
our ordinary journalistic criticism a su- 
perior value and a vigorous personal 
interest. It has courage, candor and 
character. 

So, when one reads the reviews of a 
new novel, one naturally expects to find 
ihe entire gamut from extravagant 
praise to extravagant condemnation. So 
many men, so many minds. In the case 
of popular fiction—that is to say, fiction 
read by a great many people—the ten- 
dency is toward the extravagant con- 
demnation. It is therefore remarkable, 
most unusual, in fact, to observe the re- 
viewers practically unanimous in their 
good opinion of two of the six in the 
latest list of “best-sellers”. 

One of these is The Coast of Chance, 
by Esther and Lucia Chamberlain, au- 
thors practically unknown before the 
appearance of this vivid romance of San 
Francisco. The critics happened upon 
the unheralded volume and welcomed it 
with the joy of the discoverer. The New 
York Times Saturday Review quite 
threw up its cap and shouted. “Once 
in a Pink Moon,” it said, “—we use the 


term advisedly, since blue, green and 
golden moons are nowadays permissible 
even if unusual—once in a Pink Moon, 
then, one finds an utterly charming 
story. . . . It would be quite impossible 
for a mere reviewer to capture the “first, 
fine careless rapture’ of this delicious 
tale of adventure, emotion, and beauti- 
fully balanced intrigue.” Says the 
Pittsburg Post, using precisely the same 
adjective: “The Coast of Chance prof- 
fers a mystery and a delicious love 


- story, that by turns will delight and 


puzzle to the last line.” 

To prove that prophets and story- 
tellers sometimes have honor in their 
own country, the San Francisco Chron- 
icle calls The Coast of Chance “a clever 
story of San Francisco life, as bright 
and entertaining as Gelett Burgess’ The 
Heart Line. The characters,” it goes on 
to say, “are so clearly and so sharply 
drawn that the  reader’s interest is 
aroused at the outset. The mystery is 
handled with remarkable skill”. The 
Philadelphia Item is also impressed by 
the characterization. It is in the mi- 
nute, deft touches which sharply define 
character that the book is super-excel- 
lent. The authors have created two men 
and two women who stand out superbly 
alive.” 

And to the same import speak a few 
hundred other newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

The periodical praise of The Lure of 
the’ Mask, Harold MacGrath’s new novel, 
is also enthusiastic. Even the Spring- 
field Republican, whose frigidity seldom 
thaws, is warmed to cordial commenda- 
tion. “It might be dramatized with 
quite as good an effect as The Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona.” 

“The Lure of the Mask,” says the New 
York Commercial, “is full of living, 
breathing, individual situations, vivid 
with the circumstance of life.” “Even 
more than The Man on the Bow and 
Half a Rogue,” says the Albany «Evening 
Journal, “The Lure of the Mask pos- 
sesses piquancy of situation and wit of 
dialogue. It is an inexhaustible fund of 
fun. Further, it has a new ease of man- 
ner and grace of style. As for popu- 
larity, everybody and everybody’s wife 
will read it with even greater avidity 
than they read its predecessors.” 

The Boston Globe chants a paean in 
honor of the curiosity-inspiring heroine. 
“Who is she?” it asks. “What is she? 
The siren’s song that lured Ulysses was 
not more captivating than hers. There 
never was so tantalizing a heroine. Who 
is she? What is she? Is she indeed a 
queen of hearts?” 

And the Buffalo Express sums up the 
verdict of all: “Mr. MacGrath’s latest 
story is his best.” 
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THE BEST SUMMER BOOKS 


THE BEST-SELLING BOOK IN AMERICA 


The Lure of the Mask ¿ 


By HAROLD MacGRATH 
Author of HALF A ROGUE and THE MAN ON THE BOX 
F 
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“MacGrath has written nothing more $e gia oe h 
es YA 
S 


—Chicago Post. ‘The ‘Lure of the Mask’ enti 

MacGrath not only to the favor of the multitude, 

but to the applause of his discerning friends.” --- 

Syracuse Post-Standard. “‘The Lure of the 

Mask’ will hold its admirers’ interest enchanted 

from cover to cover.”---The Boston Herald. , y 

“Even more than “The Man on the Box’ and ./ ¿4 

“Half a Rogue,’ those great successes in fiction, + ¿AR y 

“The Lure of the Mask’ possesses piquancy of 49% 

situation and wit of dialogue. It is an inex- “4% 

haustible fund of fun.”-—Albany Journal. “The 

best of all McGrath’s.’’---St. Louis Republic. “A 

dashingly effective story.”---Chicago Record- 

Herald. 

Pictures by HARRISON FISHER and KARL ANDERSON qe AE 

$1.50, Postpaid NG BY HARRISON FISHER 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
ESTHER AND LUCIA CHAMBERLAIN 


“Founded on the disappearance and 
finding of the famous Chatworth ring, and the myste- 
rious and startling attendant circumstances, “The Coast 
of Chance’ is new, vital, well written, and so crisp 
yet smooth of motion that it carries the most unwilling 
reader pell-mell to the finish, And why does it end so 
soon ?”-—From New York Times Saturday Review. 


fees The Coast of Chance 


By the Authors of MRS. ESSINGTON. Pictures by UNDERWOOD. $1.50, Postpaid. 


By FREDERIC S. ISHAM 


Author of THE STROLLERS and 
UNDER THE ROSE 


The Lady O f l S e g 


the Mount “W 
“Charming from beginning to end.”-— a | 
New Haven Journal. Kdmirably told and beauti- Dr es 
fully illustrated.” —San Francisco Chronicle. “A romance ~=% 
in which there are no dull pages.”—Boston Globe. “ “The Lady 
of the Mount’ 1s splendidly told and is sure to take high rank.”— 
Detroit News. “A brilliant, spirited story.”— Buffalo Express. 
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Pictures by LESTER RALPH. $1.50, Postpaid. 5 PS 
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DRAWING BY LESTER RALPH 


By HERMAN B. DORNER 


Window Gardening 


This is a concise and simple manual, of equal use in the 
schoolroom or the home, giving practical and definite in- 
structions as to the care of house plants. 


Forty Pictures. $1.00 net. Postage 10 Cents. 


By TARKINGTON BAKER 


YARD AND GARDEN 


Complete, suggestive and useful manual intended for 
use by city householders who desire to adorn their lots or 
garden spaces. 


Sixty Illustrations. $2.00 net. Postage 14 cents 


: By ELIZABETH MILLER 
Author of THE YOKE and SAUL OF TARSUS 


The City of Delight 


“More human than ‘Saul of Tarsus,’ more dramatic 
than “The Yoke,’ a book of thrilling interest.” 
Six Beautiful Pictures by F. X. LEYENDECKER 
$1.50, Postpaid 


By KATHERINE EVANS BLAKE 
Author of HEARTS’ HAVEN 


The Stuff of a Man 


“Strong and unique. '*—Pittsburg Press. ‘‘A delicious 
story, splendidly written, and carrying its charm unbroken,” 
—Detroit News. ‘“The love interest is very prettily han- 
dled.'* —New York World. 

Frontispiece in Color by WILL GREFE 
$1.50, Postpaid 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS 


TROUBLE ON LOST MOUNTAIN 


(Continued from Page 15) | 


you dunner nothin’ *tall "bout Babe ef you talk that a-way. Come on, honey.” 
With that Abe lifted his child in his arms, and carried her into the house. 
All his faculties were benumbed, and he seemed to be 
It seemed that no such horrible confusion as that by 
which he was surrounded could have the remotest relation to reality. 

Nevertheless, it did not add to his surprise and consternation to find, when : 
Abe had placed the girl on her bed, that she was dead. A little red spot on 
her forehead, half-hidden by the glossy curling hair, showed that whoever held 
the rifle aimed it well. “Why, honey,” said Abe, wiping away the slight blood 
stain that showed itself, “you struck your head agin’ a nail. 
oughtn’t to be a-gwine on this a-way before comp’ny.” 

“I tell you she is dead!” cried Chichester. “She has been murdered !” 

The girl’s mother had already realized this fact, and her tearless grief was 
something pitiful to behold. The gray-haired grandfather had also realized it. 

“Pd druther see her a-lyin’ thar dead,” he exclaimed, raising his weak and 
trembling hands heavenward, “than to see her Tuck Peevy’s wife.” 

“Why, gentermen!” exclaimed Abe, “how kin she be dead? I oughter know 
my own gal, I reckon. Many’s an’ many’s the time she’s worried me, a-playin’ 
‘possum, an’ many’s an’ many’s the time has I sot by her waitin’ tell she let on 
Don't you all pester wi’ her. She’ll wake up therreckly.” 

At this juncture Tuck Peevy walked into the room. 
glitter in his eyes, a new energy in his movements. 
seized him by the throat, and dragged him to the bedside. 

“You cowardly, skulking murderer !” he exclaimed, “see what you have done!” 
He seemed to shrink and collapse under 
His breath came thick and short. 
clutched nervously at his clothes. “I aimed at the hat!” he exclaimed, huskily. 

He would have leaned over the girl, but Chichester flung him away from the 
bedside, and he sank down in a corner, moaning and shaking. Abe took no notice 
of Peevy’s entrance, and paid no attention to the crouching figure mumbling in | 
the corner, except, perhaps, so far as he seemed to recognize in Chichester’s | 
attack on Peevy a somewhat vigorous protest against his own theory; for, when 
there was comparative quiet in the room, Hightower raised himself, and ex- | 
claimed, in a tone that showed both impatience and excitement— | 

“Why, great God A’mighty, gentermen, don't 
no harm done. Thes let us alone. Me an’ Babe’s all right. She’s bin a-playin’ | 
this a-way ev’ry sence she wuz a little bit of a gal. Don’t less make her mad, | 
gentermen, bekaze ef we do she'll take plum tell day atter to-morrer for to come | 

roun’ right.” Looking closely at Hightower, Chichester could see that his face 
was colorless. His eyes were sunken, but shone with a peculiar brilliancy, and | 
great beads of perspiration stood on his forehead. His whole appearance was | 
that of a man distraught. Here was another tragedy! 

Seeking a momentary escape from the confusion and perplexity into which | 
he had been plunged by the horrible events of the night, Chichester passed out | 
into the yard, and stood bareheaded in the cool win 
among the trees. The stars shone remote and tranquil, and the serenity of the | 
mountain, the awful silence that seemed to be, not the absence of sound, but | 
the presence of some spiritual entity, gave assurance of peace. Out there, in the | 
cold air, or in the wide skies, or in the vast gulf of night, there was nothing | 
to suggest either pity or compassion—only the mysterious tranquility of Nature. | 

This was the end, so far as Chichester knew. He never entered the High- | 
tower house again. Something prompted him to saddle his horse and ride down | 
the mountain. The tragedy and its attendant troubles were never reported in 
The peace of the mountain remained undisturbed, its silence 
unbroken. But should Chichester, who at last accounts was surveying a line of 
railway in Mexico, ever return to Lost Mountain, he would find Tuck Peevy a 
gaunt and shrunken creature, working on the Hightower farm, and managing 
such of its small affairs as call for management. Sometimes, when the day’s 
work is over, and Peevy sits at the fireside saying nothing, Abe Hightower will | 
raise a paralytic hand, and cry out as loud as he can that it’s almost time for | 
Babe to quit playing possum. At such times we may be sure that, so far as | 
Peevy is concerned, there is still trouble on Lost Mountain. 


Chichester followed. 
walking in a dream. 


to wake up. 


Peevy’s sallow face grew ashen. 
Chichester’s hand. 


the newspapers. 


| 

(The Editor begs to acknowledge the kindness of Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons in granting 
permission to use “Trouble on Lost Mountain,” which is taken from the volume, “Free Joe and Other | 
torg The Editor is also indebted to the Century Company for the use of the illustrations 
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Help Wanted—Female 


O o ee ee eee 
LADY SEWERS WANTED TO MAKE UP SHIELDS 
at home; $10 per 100; can make 2 an hour: work 
Sent prepaid to reliable women. Send reply en- 


————————— 


velope for information to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. | 


8, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—LADIES TO WRITE TO US REGARD- 
ing our proposition to handle our article called 
Perspirodor Cream. We want you just to give 
our samples away to your friends to have them 
test the merits of the article, and for doing this 
we will pay you liberally. Write to us at once. 
PERSPIRODOR, Century Building, 5th Ave. and 
34th. St., New York. 

—— rararaaaaaaaaaaaaammmmmħÃħõÁ 


Help Wanted—Male 


WE PAY $36 A WEEK AND EXPENSES TO MEN 
With rigs to introduce poultry compound. Year’s 


contract. IMPERIAL MFG. CO., Dept. 73. Par- 
Sons, Kan. 


EE IA GS 
$9 A MONTH FOR MEN TO PUT OUT MERCHAN- 


dise and grocery catalogs. Mail order house. BLEW 
BROS., Chicago. 


ee A A II DEN 
WANTED—DEALERS AND WIDE-AWAKE YOUNG 
men to get our Big Free Book of samples and 
styles of Men and Ladies’ Fine Tailored Clothing. 
Every garment guaranteed hand-tailored, cut to 
measure and delivered (charges all paid) lower than 
competitors. Write for Outfit and make large profits 
for yourself while you please your customers with 


Values. Washington Tailoring Co., 1404 W. 
21st St., Chicago, Ill. 


TRAFFIC AGENT TO CALL ON LEADING NEW 
ork hotels to interest people in tours of sight- 
Seeing cars. Man with experience as traffic agent 
or special representative for well-known railroad 
Dreferred. HAPGOODS, 305-307 Broadway, N. Y. 
A AAA RSE 


Agents Wanted 


AGENTS—PORTRAITS, 350; FRAMES, 150; SHEET 
Pictures, le; stereoscopes, 25c; views, lc; 30 days’ 
Credit; samples and catalog free. CONSOLIDATED 
PORTRAIT CO., 290-166 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


AGENTS—$150 PER MONTH EASILY MADE SELL- 
my new patent Floor Mop; sells like wildfire. If 


——— ŘŮ——__— M 


you want a crackerjack article write to E. HIL- 
KER, 371 Gra I 


nd Ave., Chicago. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR NEW 
* letters for office windows, store fronts; and 
£lass signs. Any one can put them on. Write 


today for free a 
LIC SIGN sample and full particulars. METAL 


LETTER CO., 63 N. Clark St., Chicago. ` 
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Git up! you 


There was a strange 
Chichester sprang at him, 


His long bony fingers | 


go on that a-way! They haint | 


that was faintly stirring 


Agents Wanted 


BIG MONEY MAKING AND SELLING MEDAL- 
lions; make up your own goods; “it’s easy”; full 
particulars and catalog free. FRED B. RESAG 
& CO., 368 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


AGENTS, $75 MONTHLY—METAL COMBINATION 
Rolling Pin; nine useful articles for the kitchen 
combined in one. Lightning seller. Sample free. 
FORSHEE MFG. CO., D. 284, Dayton, O. 


RESPONSIBLE MEN WANTED TO HANDLE THE 
most complete and up-to-date line of gasoline 
lighting systems on the market. Salesmen protected 
in territory. ACORN BRASS MFG. CO., Chicago. 
Address Dept. . E. 


SIDE-LINE SALESMEN MAKE FROM $50.00 TO 
$75.00 per week handling our line of post cards. 
We are manufacturers and jobbers. SUHLING 
COMPANY, 100 Lake St., Chicago, DL 


OUR SOAP AND TOILET ARTICLE PROPOSI- 
tions have them all beat. Attractive appearance, A-1 
quality, popular prices. Almost sell themselves. 
Just what the people want. Our agents doing bet- 
ter than ever. There's a reason. Investigate. 
DAVIS SOAP WORKS, 71 Union Park Ct., Chicago. 
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MY NEW STORE NECESSITY IS BETTER THAN 
a telephone. Sells better than cash registers or 
scales ever sold. Sells for $50 to $1,000. Your 
ability alone limits your possibilities. Salesmen, 
Territory Mgrs. and local Agts. wanted. Ref. Ist Ntl. 
Bank, Chicago. M. O. PITNERE, 183-189 Lake 
St., Chicago. 


AGENTS—$30.00 WEEKLY EASILY MADE; MEN 
and women wanted everywhere; we make 350 fast- 
selling specialties; write for free sample offer. 
SCHEFF & CO., 640 Wells St., Chicago, Ills. 


Schools 


a 5 5 5 
BUSINESS COLLEGE IN YOUR OWN HOME. 
Learn shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, proof- 
reading and business letter writing. Big money in 
these professions. Individual instruction. Full 
staff of high-grade teachers. Booklets free. STAND- 
ARD CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 92 Wash. 
St., Chicago. 


e 

WANTED—YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN TO PRE- 
pare for positions paying from $50 to $150 per month. 
Positions guaranteed; railroad fare paid. WHEEL- 
ER BUSINESS COLLEGE, Birmingham, Ala. 


PORTER-WRIGLEY C 


The Man Who Owns a Mechanical Cleaning Wagon Makes Money 


$3000.00 CAN BE MADE 


This year, next year, and the years thereafter, cone 
machinery, by energetic, competent men, with a capita 
Over 400 operators in as many towns in the United States. 
cient stationary systems for residences, hotels, office buildings, etc. 
datents and are prosecuting all infringers. Wrise for catalog. 


GENERAL COMPRESSED AIR AND VACUUM MACHINERY COMPANY 
4439 Dept. A, Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


houses by our patented 
of $2000.00 and upwards. 
We make the most effi- 
We own the 


You Can Earn 
$2,000 to $20,000 


a year as a Traveling Salesman, when quali- 
fied. We will teach you to be one by mail in 
eight weeks and assist you to secure a position 
with a reliable firm. Hundreds of calls for our 


uates. Write for our free catalog *'A 


night of the Grip” and testimonials today. 


Address Dept, 100 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S 
TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


Monadnock Block, Chicago, 111. 
Scarritt Building, Kansas, City, Mo. or 


Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Write nearest office. 


- 1—Bookkeeping 


3—General Use 
2—Figures 


1 Dozen, Post Paid, for . ` x 3 
1 Gross, Post Paid, for ; A 


4—Fine Point Business 
(Above cut shows actual sixe. 


The utmost care is used in the manufacture of these pens, and a trial will convince the partic- 
ular writer that he has at last found the pen point suitable for his purpose. 


OMPANY, 


THE PIEDMONT PENS ARE UNQUALIFIEDLY GUARANTEED 


4 


5—Stub Point Business 
6—Universal 


10c in stamps or silver. 
80c 


Atlanta, Georgia 


A REAL FICTION NUMBER 


IRTUNITIES* 


The September issue of UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE, 
founded by Joel Chandler Harris, 
stories in addition to other excellent features. 


will contain five splendid short 


AA gw: > 


Real Estate 


CASH FOR YOUR PROPERTY WHEREVER LO- 
cated. If you want to buy, sell or exchange, 
write the Northwestern Business Agency, Bank of 
Commerce Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Freight Forwarding 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING 
duced rates 
points on the Pacific Coast. 
Chicago; 1501 Wright Bldg., St. Louis; 851 Tre- 
mont Bldg., Boston; 101 Columbia Bldg., San 
Francisco, 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 


Patent Attorneys 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide 
Book and What to Invent, with vaiuable list of in- 
ventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars of- 
fered for one invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in World’s Progress; 


CO.—RE- 
on household goods to and from all 
443 Marquette Bldge., 


sample free. EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 855 F 
St., Washington, D. C. 
Music 


OUR POPULAR 10-CENT EDITION OF SHEET 
music is a winner. We can furnish a complete 
line of sheet music, studies for teaching and music 
books. Send for free catalog. WETZEL HAD- 
LEY MUSIC CO., 6031 Ellis Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 


magazine should own. 
Confederate ironclad MERRIMAC VIRGINIA. Cer- 
tificate of genuineness of iron accompanies each 
souvenir. Price only 25 cents each. Remit in cur- 
rency. ABINGDON STAMP CO., Abingdon, Va. 


Manuscript 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN—WHY INCUR 
editorial disfavor with great pads of 
Expert service; lowest possible fees. 
immediately. 50c per 1,000 words. BERT KING, 
Morgan Mill, Texas. 


Business Opportunities 


A A eae a ee es 

50 NEW IMPROVED HILO PENNY PEANUT VEND- 
Ing machines will earn $45.00 weekly for you and 
not interfere with your other work. $2,340 yearly 
profit on $500 investment. Beware of unscrupulous 
imitators. HILO GUM CO. (INC.), 127 Market 
St., Chicago. 


LET ME START YOU IN A GOOD, SUBSTAN- 
tial Mail Order Business. I made $25,000 in two 
years with small capital to start. My booklet, 
“*Money-Making Opportunities in the Mail Order 
Business,” sent FREE. Address McKEAN, Dept. 
15, No. 1269. Broadway, New York. 


a Post Cards 


BIGGEST VALUES IN BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS. 
Name Cards, Floral, Birthday, etc., 8 for 10 cents, 


20 for 25 cents, 100 for $1, postpaid, with illus. 
catalog. STAR POST CARD CO., Manufacturers 
and Importers, 109 So. 8th St., Philadelphia. 


TEN RARE POST CARDS FREE—TEN HIGH- 
grade, imported, artistic cards, all different, costing 
from five to fifteen cents each and your name and 
address inserted FREE in our “Exchange Club’’ so 
you can exchange cards with over 10,000 of our 
members in all parts of the world to anyone sending 
10 cents for sample copy of our magazine. Address 
POST CARD DEVOTEE, 1823 N. 16 St., Phil- 
delphia, Pa. 


Rare Coins 


$5.75 PAID FOR RARE 1853 QUARTERS. KEEP 
all money coined before 1875 and send 10 cents at 
once for a set of 2 coin and stamp value books. It 
may mean a fortune to you. C. F. CLARKE «$ 
CO., Dept. 24, LeRoy, N. 


Dressmakins 


VALENTINE'S DRESS CUTTING, DESIGNING AND 
Ladies’ Tailoring Colleges will bring success; patterns 
cut to order; call or write for free circular: we teach 
by mail. Main School and Office, 88 State St.. 


Chicago. 
Poultry Supplies 


THE “SIMPLICITY” NON-FREEZING FOUNTAIN 
best in the world; “‘Baby Chicks” for sale; catalog 
fre. THE OHIO HATCHERY AND MFG. CO.. 
Bellevue, Ohio, box 24. 
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iy SS ee: Japheth vs. Valleyview 
b R I A SCHOOL (Continued from Page 14) * 

| | y | tion. Another red-uniformed figure was rounding third for home; for with 


two out Japheth could take chances on a fly. Shortstop was running towards 


i Mr. Bridges, and gesticulating. And following the up-pointing finger, Mr. 
Bridges descried the ball—high in the air, as if stationary, but about to descend 
right in his territory ! 


With a convulsive start he sprang forward, in his zeal gathering momentum 

A . e so rapidly that all too late he found the sphere was going to pass over his 
etait n engineering head. In mid-course he desperately leaped; but the ball was ten feet above, 
AS e . . moving in the opposite direction. He did not even touch it. Heart-sick he 
Bo ; ŽE institute of the high- turned and dashed after it. It rolled and rolled, but finally he was enabled to 
Tee e overtake it, grab it, and at the imploration, “Here—quick !” hurl it to the short- 

| est rank in the heart stop, whence it was relayed on in. But long ere this Jepheth had scored two runs. 
Very dejected was Mr. Bridges when, called in by the retirement of Japh- 


of the progressive eth (which was now quite ready to be retired, being two runs ahead), he was 


obliged to approach humanity. 
| South. Advanced i Bh ae was the matter? Dreamin’?” bantered Captain Smith. “If you'd 
| . . ave stood still it'd fell right in your hands.” s 
courses 1n Mechani- To this remark Mr. Bridges smiled sicklily. He had no defense, He 


cal, Electrical, Tex- ||| zaia Sac sere ilag. Tier tector to E, bora e vit 
tile, and Civil Engi- ||| cat a y ike taii was sigh and se mri Cos ony Bathe Aa A 
neering, Engineering -||| ratt “Eli ant Theis dercancd, ll out ade al were w la T 
Chemistry, Chemis- ||| ieyviesw tiea the score, determination oor RÍAS in M Bridges breast ater 
try and Architecture. |7 Geia he Bela anain ba mas trend hy lote; and he thank 
Extensive and new ||| ttia kir tirrin vii plow estadal, GMES Me Bridges moni 


> clapped, as clapped the other spectators. 
equipment of Shop, “Good catch,” he complimented. 
l . e “Well, I knew you’d never kill it,” declared the fellow, over his shoulder. 
Mill, Laboratories, Mr. Bridges rather resented the allegation. He had caught flies—although 


etc. The demand for sat Ae ba once more (’twas the fourth inning), Mr. Bridges clenched his 
fae School's .gwad ts lot st the treckied, easy pitcher was exisperating( do was the infernal chatter 
ates is much greater vine Ri s hia him, Bridges, “bloody shirt,” “soft mark,” and other- 
phan the supply. Ella or Mis Simms la the grinditand behind, Was sufficient to spur him ont 


Dormitories Cost Their trust should not be misplaced. 


The first ball came whizzing at him. He would not dodge; he would strike, 


i even though he missed. And at the very instant, shutting his eyes, strike he did. 
reasonable. Climate Aha! He had hit it! He heard, he felt. He must run. Captain Smith’s 


3% constant injunction had been: “Hit and run.” Dropping his bat, with many 

unsurpassed. For il cries ringing in his ears he cleaved the air. Behind him wave his wife and Miss 
ss Simms, watching. He reached first. The ball did not beat him there. Intuition 

lustrated catalog, ad told him to go on—and daringly he sped for second. What excitement! Was 
dress it his sensational base-running? What was that théy were yelling? “Home!” 
“Home!” He must have belted the ball an awful crack. The second baseman 

was only a red smudge to Mr. Bridges’ desperate eyes; another red smudge 
tried to stop him, as he floundered, blind, panting, for third—but it was 
knocked aside. “Home!” “Home?” thundered the chorus. Arms were waving, 
exhorting him; he saw but dimly, he heard but confusedly, his breath came in 
gasps, his legs sprawled, his feet weighed like lead, on the first sprint he had 
lost his hat—but he was making a home-run—he, Bridges, and the third base- 2 
man obstructed him in vain. Wrenching free from that individual’s detaining 
grasp, Mr. Bridges staggered still on. He crossed the plate. He was about all 
in, was Mr. Bridges who had not run so far and so fast in many, many 
summers; and toppling he sank, as gracefully as possible, to earth. Then, heav- 


College Preparatory for Boys (six miles f e y E ing, dry-throated, heart a trip-hammer, he awaited the continuance of applause. 


31; . j But what had happened? Why was Frank-the-hired-man in mask and mitt, 
out of Atlanta). Military system; excel and why did the umpire have the ball. Why was everybody laughing? 


| # lent discipline, and healthful location. § AS N «Why—who's out?” he panted. 

| Prepares for Annapolis Naval Academy 2 “E, * | “You are,” informed Frank, succinctly. “Knocked a little pop-up foul, and 
ma and West Point. Strongly endorsed by Mo \ Ap all the ketcher had to do was to grab it. Must like to run, We all yelled at 
| ÉS President K. G. Matheson, of Ga. Tech AN 5; you, and twice they tried to hold you, but on you went, like you was crazy.” 

| z For catalogue, witte : Y IN ee: “Oh!” said Mr. Bridges, crest-fallen. He was loth to believe; nevertheless 


he could only recover his hat, and proceed into the field. 
G. HOLMAN GARDNER, Principal a 


* + * x* * * * * x * * * 
Box 22 DECATUR, GA. 


Despite Mr. Bridges (the phrase has its significance), the game was still 

iria ea a PL Y JAQUE: at a tie—two to two. Valleyview was playing desperately; so was Japheth. 

A ee | Twas hip and tuck. ‘The new balk had vanished, in a ditch; the ‘reserve oig 

ball was being used. All the players were hot, wet, dust-streaked. And now, 

O k R > d I >. in this, the eighth, with Japheth at bat, two out, and the bases full, the Valley- 

a 1 ge nstitute view pitcher was about to deal with Japheth’s heaviest hitter. Japheth and 
OAK RIDGE, Ni. C. 

A First-Class Fitting School ís Better Than a Second-Class College. 


Valleyview held breaths, and stared, 
College Preparatory, Book Keeping, Law, Shorthand, Type Writing. 


4 


— a 
L 


“Strike one!” croaked the umpire—his yelp grown hoarse. 
Near Greensboro, in the hills of North Carolina. Over 1,000 feet above “Strike two % croaked the a : x 
sea-level, in view of the mountains. 57th Year. Opens September Ist. Whack! The ball just evaded the pitcher, struck the ground beyond him, 
Aros, BOYS SEK TOEI nds te Avni vtics. bounded over the second baseman’s head—and Mr. Bridges caught it! Aye, 
ERARIO ease E a oad playing at last in old-time form (one might fancy), on the run he caught it! 
| No professional could have performed more deftly. 
The air was a maelstrom of frantic cries—the red uniforms of Japheth ~ 
¡were following one another around the bases—and Mr. Bridges had but the 
one idea. He must get the ball home. Not his to answer the frenzied exhorta- 
tions of the shortstop and by tossing. the ball ten feet to second base cut off a 


i eee — == — - o 


KENTUCKY MILITARY 


| Slate Teste nation ever offered for the best education of boys. Permanent home in the Blue ||| runner there. No; home, home, home, dominated Mr. Bridges. Not abating his - 

} , . Ja. A -i n > ivor p 3 > . . . 

Florida, Military drili in Ei 0 lali e o y rt i oeat o- forward pace, with all his strength, accentuated by his momentum, he threw. 
successful the past three years that it is now a permanent feature. Buildings owned by the school. His mental aim had been the catcher at the plate. But having thrown, he stood 


Rates, including the Southern trip, $400. Send for catalog. 
COL. C. W. FOWLER, Supt., Box 35, Lyndon, Ky. 


—— | —;-—C—‘—‘—Ct—™ 


aghast. How had he done it? For not only over the catcher, but even high over ` 
the grandstand itself flew the ball, and sailing onward like a bird, disappeared. 
| And it never was found. Sometimes Mr. Bridges is of the opinion (unex- ` 


3 l | ; 

LOGUSI GROV E INSTITUTE lanta: co-ednes- | >] pressed) that it has not landed yet! 
reparator Pee Preta ie e 6 anyi e ( 00 Not only did Mr. Bridges throw away the ball, but he threw away the game. 
E o > Busines. amd Bible departientas cor Four Japheth scores came in; and as there was no other ball available (the ` 


xpression, Business, and Bible departments; cer- A : : : Aa 
tificate admits to leading colleges; all needed indi- FOR BOYS Danville, Va. | sole remaining one being badly ripped), and as this was the eighth inning, 


athletic field kaatoi mius ee aa at ee arte rte a ewok | SNYHOW, and as- 10 was five o’clock and spectators and players alike were begin- — 
g ; nome e special | and equipped tc do the best grade of work at a moderate cost. Mod- “hs : ' ae - a 
feature; wholesome influences; separate buildings ern buildings in the country, a half mile from the corporate mits, | ing to think upon chores, by mutual consent Japheth was decreed (tempor 

for younger pupils; expenses $150.00 to $250.00 per | Preparation for the universities or for business life. Home and tuition arily ) the winner. 

year, Catalog on application. $300. Session opens September 15th. Write for information. Homeward bound, again in the Jacobsen wagon, Mr. Bridges accepted with 


CLAUDE GRAY, President. WM. HOLMES DAVIS, Principal. li fofy e qe 3 
CM  tALIADOG FATTY GAD rl == EEE aa due humility the sundry derisive comments which attended his passage. How 
ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE no Megali E ever, Mrs. Bridges was not so submissive. 


Established 1696. Classical and scientific courses leading 1824—MIAMI UNIVERSITY—1908 “You didn’t, either, lose the game for them!” she exclaimed, indignant. F 


to degrees. Designated by the U. S Gov. as one of the six i i | 
o mistery colleges. Also Preparatory School for (Supported by the State of Ohio) “The idea! And after ¿9 had gone in and helped them qu, toes It I ee 
ys. Military department under army officer. Terms $300 you, I would never, never play again—would you, Edith! 


The fa ld e . : : 
THOMAS FELL, LL.D. Moa bz mape a, ‘an “No,” said Miss Simms; “were I he I certainly wouldn't.” 
East Coll For Young Men andWomen. | gymnasium and other modern buildi ith fi < Mr. Bridges glanced at her sharply. But whatever her declaration might 
Stern College print koyal va. ty ee ts f ] l i t. Nevertheless, cogitating, he found 
beautiful Shenandoah Valley, near W ashing- ment. Christian influences. No saloons. 85th year opens | imply, her à ace was ca m anc Innocen ey. SS, g g A 3 
ton,D.C. Preparatory, College, Normal, Busi- | September 16th. Write for catalog and handsomely illus- | himself taking vengeful satisfaction in the thought that he had not married her. 


ness, Music, Art, Elocution. Students from 85 i 
States. Rate $200. For catalog address Box B. trated bulletin to the President. END 
S. M. Newman, D.D.,Pres’t. 1.F.Matber,A.M., Dean. GUY POTTER BENTON, D. D., LL. D., Oxford, Oh io THE ND. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


What I Know of the 
Ku Klux Klan 


By John C. Reed 


Continuation of Seventh Paper 
(Copyright, 1908, by John C. Reed) 
Tana room had filled to its utmost capacity. The attention was breathless | 


and alert. As I sat down a low and deep murmur of approval showed 

that the meeting was unanimously with me. The old gentleman said, 
with emotion: “I shall do my best to stay with you through the election.” Dr. 
Kinnebrew, not a Ku Klux, made a motion that I be empowered by the Club 
as dictator to manage the cause of the Democrats in the election. It was 
seconded by a chorus of voices, and passed without a dissenting vote. 

I regretted that my plan had been disclosed. I had meditated such a 
complete surprise to the Republicans that nothing at hand could have saved 
them. But when the plan was debated before the election it was desirable 
‘above all things to get the whites united in its support. Its endorsement by 
the Club, which truly represented all the better whites, was inexpressibly 
grateful to me. And I have always been p.oud to recollect that dictatorship. 
it was not suggested even by the Klan. It was a free, willing and eager gift 
given me without the asking by the community which I had served with my 
whole heart and power in all the years of their dire extremity. 

This day showed a benign advance upon the be inning made November 
3, 1868. ‘Then the Ku Klux were the sole workers for the salvation of our 
people. Now the coalescence of the order and the people was so complete 
that it cannot be said whether the one or the other was dominant. ‘This 
occurred everywhere in the South. It showed that the order, under whatever 
name and with whatever independent organization it was active, was a natural, 
spontaneous, indispensable—in short, evolutionary—development, necessary to 
preserve the very life of society. 

From this time till the close of the election everybody that I wanted in 
the county was at my command. The alphabetical list was soon ready and 
many copies made. The watchers at the polls were selected with care. I 
wanted them of men who knew the negroes well, so that the trick played upon | 
me in 1868 by the voter who gave another’s name, could not be repeated. The 
body of these watchers was large. All the active men outside stood ready 
to serve in it at a moment’s notice. I had quite a number of blank warrants 
printed in Athens. I arranged with several justices of the peace to be present. 
The Sheriff, as I noted, evidently believed that our side was going to prevail 
and was eager to win our favor. When I proposed that he provide himself 
with twenty new deputies, he assented at once and allowed me to choose 
every one. In every other place I got all the workers possible from those not 
belonging to the Klan, but these twenty deputies were nearly all picked Ku 
Klux. Each one was to wear a very narrow strip of ribbon in a button hole 
on his breast. Some of these should all the while be moving through the 
crowd around the polls. The result was, as many people told me afterwards, | 
greatly to magnify the number of these deputies. Many of the negroes said 
there were five hundred of them. As charged by me, they were to keep the 
watchers from being molested, make arrests, and, in general, preserve order. 

Two precincts only in the county were to be opened—one in Lexington, 
and the other at Maxey’s. Knowing well the gregarious inclination of the 
negroes, and their fondness for visiting the county seat, I was sure that the 
brunt of the fight would be at Lexington on the first day. My preparation, 
already described, was for this place. I deputed my friend John Hurt to be 
sub-dictator (as I called him to myself, in jest) at Maxey’s, where he was 
to do as I was to do at Lexington. 

Shortly before the election a sergeant, in command of a detail of seven or 
eight United States soldiers, arrived at Lexington. I had an interview with 
him as soon as I could. He most frankly told me his orders. The sum of 
these was that he was to keep his men during the election near the polls, but 
out of sight; that neither he himself nor any one of them was to say or do 
anything to influence a voter; and that he was to use his force only to assist 
the Sheriff when called on by civil authorities. This made me regard him as 
a reinforcement. | 


Ds 


Crowd Assembled at the Polls 


December 20, 1870, at an early hour, a large crowd of whites and a very | 
much larger one of negroes had assembled in Lexington. Just as the mana- 
gers were about to open the polls I had the Sheriff make proclamation assem- | 

ling many auditors in the large space adjoining the courthouse on its north 

side. Standing on the top step in front I made a statement in a distinct tone 
which could be heard by the entire assembly. The substance of it was that 
1 would myself make affidavit, sue out a warrant at once against every man 
reported to me by the watchers at the polls, black or white, Democrat or 
Republican, who had voted without having paid his taxes as required by the 
Constitution of the State; and do my utmost to convict him and have him 
punished; and that the tax collector would be present all the while so that 
any tax defaulter could qualify. 

I assumed the responsibility of appearing as prosecutor because my 
inward monitor said to me: “This business is really your own, and in it you 
Should not be a cat’s-paw of somebody else. If there are to be prosecutions 
under the Enforcement act, plainly, you ought to make yourself conspicuous 
as the ringleader.” 

_ It comes back upon me how attentively I meditated the act just men- 
tioned in the law office at Athens of my friends Howell and Lamar Cobb, 
Where I first lighted upon an authentic copy. | 
_ There was no disorder. I never saw a quieter election. 
disqualified offered to vote. One negro who was in tax default voted. He was 
arrested, examined and committed to jail within an hour. No negro except | 
the few entitled to vote approached the polls afterwards. Towards evening | 
news came that the negroes had been voting at Maxey’s. I left the conduct of 
our side at Lexington in the hands of a small committee of trusty men, who 
gaged to do my work for me during my absence. I was at Maxey’s before 
ne polls opened the next morning. I found that the negro vote at the pre- 
Cinct of the day before had been greatly magnified by rumor. There was no 
more of it. ; 

To make a long 
means described 
Whelmin gly. 

It will be instructive to consider what was done in other counties at this 
Same election. In Wilkes County there were practically no Scalawags at all. 

iS gave the whites opportunity to control the negroes. The workers would 
utton-hole a negro, induce him to give up his Republicau ticket, take the 
emocratic ticket and vote it. During the election a United States detective 
ept his station within a few feet of the polls at Washington. The whites 
Caused so much repeating among the negroes that General Toombs, as was 
reported at the time, had to interfere in order to prevent his side from getting 
more than the entire vote of the county. As the negroes fell back from the | 
Polls many of them would approach Toombs, ask him for and receive a quarter 


story short, the negroes were kept from voting by the 
above, and thus the Democrats carried the county over- 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Situated in the blu 


faculty. Careful personal instruction 
HA” athe schools. Ever 
or university in the Uni 


e-grass region of Middle Tennessee. Exceptionally healthful climate. Nota case of serions 
ess among the students in the "eor of the school. Equipment valued at 
or every boy. Ranked by the United 
means provided for comfort ad «Fog and pleasure. Prepares for any college 
States or for life. Terms moderate. 


PRINCIPALS COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Columbia, Tenn. 


“COLUMBIA, 
TENNESSEE 


200030. Large and experienced 
States government as one of the 


or catalogue, address, 


Ñ STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


345 Boys trom 45 States last session. n 
from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 


South. Boys 


Largest Private Academy in the 


Government Academies, or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, d 
proverbially healthful and beautiful 
eral spring waters. High moral tone. Parental discip 


bracing monntain air of the famous 
alley of the Shenandoah. Pure min- 
line. Military training 


develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine aac lawns, expensively 


equipped 
encourag 


culture and refinement only desir 
Tutorial system. Standards and traditions es co 

New $75,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire proof. 
talogue free. Address, 


nasium, swimming pool and athletic par 
. Daily drills and exercises in open air. Boys from homes of 


All manly sports 


ed. Personal, individual instruction by our 
Academy forty-eight years old. 
Charges $860, 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


Tennessee Military 
Institute 


Sweetwater, Tenn. 


- Treg, Tee ewe E A 


Ada 4 AAA > > y 
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On main line of Southern Ry., in mountains 
of East Tennessee—the Switzerland of 
America. Delightful climate. Outdoor 
exercise. Health récord perfect. Thorough 
work. Class and individual instruction. 
Safe, heaithful recreation in mountains. 
Er,campments, cavalry trips, marches. 
Zíanly athletics. Fine athletic field. Steam 
heat, electric lights, hot and cold shower- 
baths. Home influence. Ideal moral and 
social surroundings. Cadets from 25 States 
and Territories—Vermont to Texas, Penn- 
Sylvania to Colorado. Prepares for col- 
lege, Government academies or business. 
Terms $250. Illustrated catalogue free. 
Address 


Col. O. C. HULVEY, Superintendent. 


“MENS SANA IN CORPORE SANO" 
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The Bingham School 
Ideally located on the Asheville 
3 miles from the City. 
discipline, control 

Boys from 

schools not received. Vicious 
boys expelled as soon as discovered. 
excluded by pledge of 

honor. Catalog answers every 
estion asked by parents or guar- 
Toon for 30 years. Address Col. 


R, Bingham, Supt. R.F.D. Box 6. 


GEORGIA MILITARY COLLEGE 


Milledgeville, Georgia 


High-grade University Preparatory. Equip- 
ES of arms and accoutrements furnished by 


U. S. Government valued at $10,000. U. S. Army 
Officer, Commandant. 
Cost, $150.00 for Session 
Opens 


Next Term September 2nd, 1908 
WM. E. REYNOLDS, A.M., President 


Ohio Military Institute 


Location. 10 miles outside of Cincinnati and 1000 feet 
above sea level in a wholesome, cultured come veer G 

Organization. Military drill strictly subordina to aca- 
demic training. Lower school for younger boys. 

Advantages. Individual attention. Certificates admit to 
colleges. Foundation laid 1846. 

Health and Strength. Healthful situation. Athletics and 
physical training under intelligent direction. For catalog, 
address A. M. HENSHAW, Commandant, 

Box 17, College Hill, Ohio. 
Camp and Summer Session, July 6th, at Neatawanta, Mich. 
o aaam 


Blackstone, Va. 
A school for 


HOGE MILITARY ACADEMY feio, tor 


gentlemen. lish, Classical. Scientific courses, Certifi- 
Cate accepted at Universities, One teacher for every ten 


bo 
$e og address the Superintendent. 


Refined Christian Home. Excellent opportunity for 


SH establishes the highest standard in scholar- BA 
faa ship and moral tone. It is virtually a Be 
maa * home,'* and each boy is made to feel ioe 
wag happy and contented. Expenses $325.00. B 
hea Splendid athletic instruction and facilities. fan 
Ra Well wooded campus, 30 acres, and athletic Beas 
RA field; numerous mineral springs; an un- tie: 
ae equaled health record. Read our Catalog mou 
wa before sending your boy elsewhere. ¡E E 
$ Write immediately, Roll limited to 50 boys. Y 
Hampden Wilson, Headmaster y 
Box 102, Cluster Springs, Va. 


Cadets from Fifteen States at the 


FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 
Beautiful for situation. pr campus. Lat- 
est equipment. Able faculty. Gentlemanly 
upils who claim to make double progress here. 
f looking for a first-class school, write for,illus- 
trated catalog. 


JAS. A. FISHBURNE, A. B., Principal, Box 220 


For BOYS and YOUNG MEN 
Bedford City, Va. 


Offers quick and thorough preparation for college, 
university or business life. The liberal endow- 
ment of the Randolph-Macon System, of which 
this school is a branch, permits of unusually low 
terms. $230 covers all expense. Noextras. For 
catalogue and further information, address 

E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal. 


“In the Heart of the Blue Grass.” 
1798 1908 


TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSIT 
Lexington, Kentucky 


By act of Legislature the name Kentucky University 
is given up, and in its place this historic institution re- 
assumes the name of Transylvania University, on the 
very site and with the memories of the oldest seat of 
learning west of the Alleghenies, The new Transylva- 
nia, as successor to Kentucky University, is a standard 
institution with elective courses, modern equipment, a 
strong faculty, a fine moral atmosphere, and excellent 
conditions for growth and culture. Students from 27 
states and 7 foreign countries. Expenses reasonable, 

all term opens September 14, 1908. Address . 


THE PRESIDENT 
Lexington, Ky. 
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Sweet Briar College, in Amherst County, Virginia, is a new college for 
women which has just completed its second session. ‘The college was founded 
by the bequest of Mrs. Indiana Fletcher Williams, who left over eight thousand 
acres of land and money for the erection and equipment of a number of fine 
buildings. To the old homestead, Sweet Briar House, have been added new 
and magnificent buildings, two dormitories, academic building and the refec- 
tory. A new dormitory will be ready in September, 1908, 


Sweet Briar aims to stand with the colleges of the first rank. Courses of 
study leading to the degree of A. B. have been adopted. In addition, there are two 
years of preparatory work corresponding to the last two years of high school work. 


Sweet Briar is on the main line of the Southern Railway, but a few hours’ 
run from Washington. The third college year opens September 17th, 1908, 


Catalogue and views sent upon application to 
DR. MARY K. BENEDICT, President, Box 143, Sweet Briar, Virginia. 


Miss C E Mason’s Suburban School For Girls and Young Women 
o s BEE kdel ono of A most besntiful hei his of A a ud- 
, With a 80-mile view o: eriver, and on minutes 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. from New York. A thoroughly modern school with an 
Write for circular descriptive of College ($59 unusually large có E one teacher to three scholars, 
Preparatory, Graduating and Special || "| and offer most as varied and broad 
Courses Te Art, Music, Elocution, Lan- | 
guages, erature, Science, Na- 
ture Study, Handicrafts LS i living tends toward simplicity rather than 
and Domestic Science. x 
Address 


MISS C. E. MASON, LL. M., 
Lock Box 726 


The ALABAMA BRENAU[T 
COLLEGE - CONSERVATORY | 


Located in the beautiful, cultured old city of Eufaula, Ala., 
a a magnificent elevation, overlooking the valley of the 
Chattahoochee. ey, oT new building; complete equip- 
ment. Thorough college courses leading to all standard 
degrees. Special advantages in Music, Art and Oratory, 
which are recognized as electives in all regular courses. 

Growth under present management has been phenome- 
nal; every room occupied. Early application necessary to 
insure reservation next year. 

Ownership of property by the Masons, Odd Fellows and 
City of Eufaula makes it possible to offer twenty free 
scholarships. 

For handsome Catalog address 


ALABAMA BRENAU, Eufaula, Alabama ' 


a 


CINCINNATI. CON ESTABLISHED. 185; 


cee ES DS 
oe a e A de = A ae ds a E Instructs, trains and educates alter the best methods of Foremost 
: PA RS: Conservatories. The faculty numbers some of the 
Musicians and Artists of today. 


ELOCUTION MUSIC LANGUAGES 


enter at any time. Illustrated catalog FREE. 
MISS CLARA BAUR 
Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave. 


: i ~ » 7 De 
i > si t. 

FOR YOUNG LADIES 

Three Hundred Boarders—representing twenty-six states. Varied courses. Faculty, thirty 


specialists with American and European training. Ideal location in Piedmontregion of the 
South, near Atlanta. Ten Buildings with all modern conveniences and elegant equipment. 


Fifty new pianos, two pipe organs. Chapter houses for sororities. Gymnasium and athletic 
field. Outdoor games. Expenses $300-8500. Paris branch, party sailing in September. 
Summer School June 24---Send for CATALOG. 


Southern Female College, LaGRANGE, GA. 
The Second Oldest College for Women in America. 
Fine new buildings, elegant home, fine climate summer and winter. Stands 
at the head of Southern Collegesin health and sanitation. Fifteen schools, 
$550.00 Piano free to the best music gredante. Faculty of specialists. Euro- 

n-American Conservatory. J. H. NORMAN, Mus. Doc., (Oxford and 
psic), Director. Seven conservatory teachers. All rooms taken last year, 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Of the City of New York. Endowed and Incorporated 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


An advanced School of Music in all branches for talented students. Catalogue by mail. 


GILBERT NEAL] 


(Continued from Page 11) 
CHAPTER XIII 


AGGART had been away for a fortnight, and when he returned he seemed 

well pleased with Gilbert's management of his affairs. He had a spick- 

and-span look, in his new clothing, and his hair and beard had the appear- 
ance of having undergone the novelty of even more than daily attention. 

“I had a bang-up good time in Texas,” he laughed, as he sat with Gilbert 
at the desk where they had been consulting some accounts which had been set- 
tled in his absence. “As I candidly told you I intended to do, my boy, I 
went deliberately to see if I could find me a wife out there.” 

“And were unsuccessful,” Neal said, wondering what manner of man this 
could be who could speak in such a matter-of-fact tone of such a serious thing 
as marriage. 

“Well, I didn’t see exactly what I was looking for,” Daggart said gravely 
enough. “I’m still heart-whole and fancy free’, as the poet says. My cousin 
Joe Sprigs had written me a dozen urgent letters about a certain rich widow 
out there who was on the carpet, and all the way on the train I was in a tingle 
thinking over the prospects. Joe had the woman at his house to supper the 
day I got there. That is, she come in late in the evening. She drove up to 
the door in the ricketiest, wobbly-wheeled buggy you ever laid eyes on, pulled’ 
by a sore-eyed, sway-backed mare that looked like a hide on a stretcher at a 
junk-shop. I was standing at the window to get a look at her. She hopped 
out of the buggy and walked round to the head of the mare and hitched her 
to a post, then she give a sort of double-handed jerk to the short knit jacket 
she wore, settled her funny-looking hat on her head and started for the door, 
Gil, she was as ugly as a mud fence daubed with tadpoles. Pd been priding my- 
self on being a ladies’ man and when I saw what Joe thought was to my taste I 
could have felled him on the spot. Oh, no, she didn’t fill the bill, and I told 
Joe and his wife so. 

“They didn’t like it either. Joe said he reckoned I was looking for some 
fool of a gal young enough to be my daughter who would run through my 
money for me. Well, Gil, I reckon—an honest confession is good for the soul— 
I reckon we oughtn’t to be ashamed of anything we just can’t naturally help, 
and I am more attracted to young faces than I am to old. Mrs. Sprigs sorter 

armed up before I left and pointed out some young and stunning-looking 
girls who she said would jump at a proposal, and I swear it did me good to 
look at them in their pretty dresses and flowery hats, flowing sashes and grace- 
ful, kittenish ways. I’m in the prime of life, and I’ve had a hard struggle 
of it from the beginning, and sometimes I sorter let myself loose and say that 
I'm entitled to some of the good things even in the matrimonial line before I 
die, especially as I’m amply able to pay for ’em.” 

“It does look that way,” Neal heard himself saying mechanically. 

“Only just now,” Daggart laughed, “I come by old man Tidwell's and saw 
Miss Laura on the porch, and she ran out to shake hands and tease me as she 
always does about marrying. Say, Gilbert, I’ve been about a lots, and if there 
ever was a more fascinating female than that one I’ve never seen her. All 
history, biblical and otherwise, is full of accounts of beautiful women with the 
power to bend strong men to their purposes, and Laura is that kind from her 
finger tips to the top of her head. I’m frank to say she could do me. When 
she stands looking at me as she did this morning out of them great big baby 
eyes of hers and bantering me about going so far off for a wife when girls | 
right here at home are becoming dried-up old maids—when she stands talking 
that way, I say, and looking that way, Pll be dadblamed if I don’t come as 
nigh as peas making a blasted fool of myself. She loves to carry on, and they 
say she will flirt some when she has just the right material at hand, but when 
she talks to me that way and I get to thinking of the bare possibility of having 
such a companion the rest of my days, well—I’m only human, that’s all. This 
is powerful plain talk, my boy, but Pr a plain man, and I never did anything 
or felt anything that I was ashamed of. I never know either whether I’m a 
plumb fool or not about such things. For instance, while Laura was banter- 
ing me at such a rate her brother come along and heard part of it. Me and 
him was walking on when he laughed and said: “They will have you married 
whether or no, Brother Daggart,’ and I said something about not being such 
a fool as to think Laura could be in earnest, and he looked at me powerful 
straight and said: ‘Surely you don’t think she would refuse you. I told him 
I knew she would, and he shook his head, and without looking at me, he said 
in as serious a tone as I ever heard him use, ‘You don’t know women, Brother 
Daggart. My sister would not only accept you, but she’d consider herself the 
luckiest girl in Springtown, and, what’s more, she would be.’ 

“Gilbert, I swear that knocked me clean off my feet. He saw I was 
astonished and stopped on the street-corner. He took hold of my lapel and 
went on to say that Laura was of such a disposition that she'd never be 
thoroughly happy with a poor man. He said she wanted things a poor man 
couldn’t give her—things which he said was as necessary to her kind of happi- 
ness as plain food was to ordinary folks. He said she ought to travel and 
see the world, and have nice clothes and other luxuries, and that he’d known 
absolutely ideal marriages where the difference in ages wasn’t any less than 
hers and mine. If he hadn’t been our preacher, and wasn’t speaking about 
his own sister I’d regard him as the greatest tempter that ever crossed my 
path. As it was, what he said fired my blood as it never has been fired 
before. I don’t know. As I say, Im only human. I’m just a natural man!” 

A few minutes afterwards when Daggart had thumped heavily from the 
store, and gone home, Gilbert sat silent and rigid at the desk. Presently he 
took from his pocket a note which had come to him that morning. It con- 
tained a fragrant crushed leaf of geranium and a hastily scribbled line: 

“I shall look for you this evening without fail, dear Gilbert,” it ran. “Don’t 
dare to disappoint me. It seems an age since you came, and oh, it is unbear- 
ably dull without you. I am going to wear that pretty new party dress. You 
must be the first to see it on me. It is a dream.” 

He folded the note and put it back into his pocket. 

“She would marry him!” he groaned, as he rested his throbbing head on ` 
his big closed ledger. “My best judgment tells me that, and yet I am becoming 
her slave—I, who have sworn to be no vain woman’s lap-dog. I really ought 
to prove my strength by not going to-night. I ought never to go again, 
never, never, never!” 


Gilbert had told the clerks they might go home early that evening, and ~ 
with the front door of the store only partly closed he sat in the lamplight ~ 
at his desk ostensibly busy with certain accounts, and yet unable to fix his 
attention on them. Laura Tidwell would look for him in less than an hour. 
Should he go, or would he give her up forever? It was the struggle he had 
fought over and over with himself only, in the end, to seek the will-o’-the-wisp ` 
glamor of the girl’s presence. He had fought to keep her on the pedestal 
his soul had created for her, but day by day, through no fault of his own, the 
pure white structure was crumbling, till now with Daggart’s words stamped 
on his brain he had almost reached the point of straightforward and manly ; 
renunciation. His pride clamored loudly against his occupying the place on 
the beautiful coquette’s chatelaine to which she had so eagerly assigned him. 
He shuddered with the utter repugnance of the thought that some day he 
would be thrown over that she might marry a man like Daggart solely for ~ 
what money would buy. And yet, he reflected, as he again took out her note — 
and the perfume of the crushed leaf penetrated to his innermost senses— : 
how could he resist? How could he let even that one evening pass without 
going to her when she was there waiting for him in all her voluptuous and- 
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yet wisely restrained charm. She could never be wholly his, and yet how 
could he resist even the part, the bewildering sensuous part of herself that 
she, be it only for her idle amusement, was offering him? 

While these thoughts tossed him to and fro like a mere fragment of thistle 
down in the high winds of indecision, the door was opened by a young man 
who approached the desk slowly through the ill-lighted passage between bar- 
rels, bales, boxes and piles of merchandise. It was Fred Whitney. 

“Hello, Gilbert,” he said cordially. “I hope I’m not disturbing you at 
important work.” 

“All finished,” Neal said. “Sit down and be comfortable.” 

“Pm afraid I haven't got time, Gilbert. The truth is, I have my horse and 
buggy at the door and as I’m going to pass your farm I thought I could drop 
you there if you want to go out. Pm coming back early in the morning and 
could easily bring you along.” 

“Pm not living there now,” Neal told him. 
“Oh m 
see, I see.” 

His face was now in the full glow of the lamp and Neal could but remark 
the highly nervous tension that showed itself in the dark, piercing eyes, the 
twitching of the smooth-shaven upper lip, the almost ashen pallor of 
the skin. 

“Gilbert, I've tried often to come and talk with you about—about a certain 
matter, and every time I’ve broken down and couldn’t get it out. I’m a very 
odd person. I seem to be able to talk free enough on ordinary subjects, but 
when it comes to things that concern my deepest feelings my tongue gets tied. 
I lose courage and can’t go on. But you ought to know how I feel about one 
particular thing, for I owe you more, Gilbert, than anybody on earth.” 

“Oh, Pm sure you are exaggerating, Fred,” Neal protested. “I have always 


Whitney sat down and locked his hands between his thin knees. “I 


been a good friend of yours, and I only wish I had been able to show it in- 


some substantial way.” 

“You actually saved my life once, though you don’t know it,” Whitney 
said in a voice that quivered and almost broke in his throat. 
remember how low I got in that last long spell of drinking. You know how 
nearly distracted my poor old mother was, and how she walked all about 
searching for me night and day when I was at my worst. It’s queer, but what 
her tears couldn’t accomplish; what my father’s threats of turning me adrift 
couldn’t bring about your wise, friendly talk did.” 

“God knows I’m glad to hear it, Fred,” Neal said warmly and with no 
little emotion. 

“Well, you did it,” Whitney went on huskily, “and that's what I’ve come 
to say to you. When a man does another a good turn he ought to acknowledge 
it no matter what he has to confess. Gilbert,” and the head sank and 
remained down as the voice went on laboriously. “Gilbert, the night, the dark 
night you met me on the road, back of your barn, I had a loaded revolver in 
my pocket and was on the way to the swamp to—to blow my brains out.” 

“Oh, no, Fred! It couldn’t have been as bad as that!” Neal cried out aghast. 

“Yes, it was. In five minutes all would have been over with me. But you 
stopped me. You had no idea I was so near to it, but you talked to me, 
Gilbert, as no man on earth ever talked to another. You made me grasp a 
little hope, and there in your presence, ashamed of my cowardly intention, I 
_ made up my mind to try again. I did try. It was an awful, awful struggle, 

but through it all were your encouraging words, your looks, your kindness to 
z3 That night you made me have 
= faith in mankind—a faith I had lost completely. Hard up as you yourself 
_Were, you wanted me to take your money to buy me clean clothes and pay 
my debts. Oh, Gilbert, I can never, never forget!” 

Neal was visibly moved. In the vast tensity of the human recital he even 
forgot that Laura Tidwell was expecting him. He leaned forward and 
touched the bowed head with his hand, his own eyes were full of tears. 
Whitney looked up, stared at the eyes fixed so softly on him, and then he 
held out his hand and grasped that of his friend. 

“You almost give me the courage to tell you everything,” he gulped, “to 
Say what I have tried so often to say.” 

“There is something else you want to tell me?” 
ingly. “If there is I wish you would do it, Fred. It might do you good.” 

Whitney hesitated for a moment, his shifting eyes averted, then he faltered: 
“Gilbert, you never guesséd perhaps the chief thing that brought on my dis- 
- nat It was all due to my despondency and despair over the treatment 
received at the hands of a—a certain beautiful girl.” 

“You mean?—Fred, you mean—” 

“You can guess who I mean,” Whitney sighed “It will do no good to 
mention her name, but as God is my judge, no human being was ever driven 
to such lengths of agony as I was. ‘There is a kind of love, Gilbert, which 


under disappointment becomes reconciled, but there is another sort which no | ror LADIES—A College of unsurpassed excellence. All of Coll 


one can describe who has not yet felt it. God knows I understand what it 
means. I can't talk about a woman behind her back, Gilbert—no matter 
What she has done, but—but—” 

“But what, Fred?” Neal leaned forward, his face white and set. “Tell me. 


who 


” 


as been my true friend, deliberately walking into the same net I 
got caught in. You may get mad at me. You may want to knock me down 
for meddling, but when I saw you the first night that you took that girl to 
rch and read her triumphant face, and knew that you were apt to suffer 
exactly as I’ve suffered, I could hardly ‘stand it. I saw you get up that night 
and give her brother your hand, and it seemed to me that P'd have to cry 
out in absolute horror, for I thought I knew why you did it. 
it would be over with, and that you’d not see her any more, but since then 
ve seen you there in the parlor as I'd pass along the street. I got to 
haunting the house of an evening, like a thief, to see when you went. Pd 
always see you there. Once you and she were on the porch behind the vines 
ere she and I’ve stood many and many a night, and I saw you taking her 
for a drive—you, Gilbert, who had never paid attention to any other woman. 
Well, I couldn't keep from coming to you to-night! You don’t know what 
she is any more than I knew till she had grown tired of me and kicked me 
out. I don’t want to tell tales, but a long time ago she remarked to me that 
you'd be the easiest man for a woman to fool in the world. I told her she 
Was mistaken, that you were too strong for that, and she laughed and said 
Strongest men were the easiest flattered by the right woman. I had for- 
gotten it till you began to go with her. Oh, Gilbert, you've been the best 
friend I ever had, and I love you for all you've done; don't be mad with me 
for this!” 5 j j 
Neal had lowered his head to his hand, his elbow resting on his desk. A 
shudder passed over him. For a moment he sat thus, still and silent, a fierce 
fire burning in his eyes. ‘ 
s It is the end,” he said to himself, “the end. I knew it was coming---that 
Pd have to face it sooner or later, and here it is.” 
Whitney stood up, his face grave and anxious. 
I have offended vou past forgiveness,” he faltered, “and yet, before God, 
am glad I came. You may think me the lowest order of man that ever 
walked the earth, but 1 have, at least, made an effort to do you a service. 
€ 18 not the woman you ought to give your heart to, Gilbert—no, not 
even if she loved you.” ` 
Gilbert Neal looked up. His eyes were bloodshot, and there was an awful 
me in their depths. He stood up and gave his trembling hand to his friend. 
“We'll not talk about it, Fred,” he said brokenly. “We’ll never mention 
it between us. But before it is laid away forever I’m going to tell you that 
be have rendered me a service. You’ve been my friend, as you say I have 
n yours. You have proved yourself to be strong in resistance, and I 
must—well, I must do the same.” 


(To Be Continued) 
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Virginia College 
For YOUNG LADIES, Roanoke, Va. 


| Opens Sept. 24, 1908, One of the leading Schools for Young Ladies 
| in the South. Modern building. Campus of ten acres. Grand moun- 
> ga meae tain scenery in 
atta sei Valley of Vir- 
Prune es gr famed 
or health, Eu- 
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merican teach- 
l ers Conserva- 
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tificates re- 
ceived at Wel- 
lesley.. Stu- 
dents from 30 
States. Moder- 
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catalog address 


MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 
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ELIZABETH COLLEGE 
AND CONSERVATOR Y of MUSIC 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


A High-grade College for Women. Ideal Climate—midway be- 
tween Asheville and Pinehurst, New York and Florida. Beautiful 
suburban location, overlooking the city. 20-acre campus. $250,- 
000 College Plant. Fireproof buildings. 20 experienced, uni- 
versity-educated teachers. A.B. and Elective graduate courses. 
Music, Art, Expression. Write for catalog. CHAS. B. KING, Pres. 


ur De i 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
Located on the top of a high hill, two 
miles north of Columbia, in the center of 
twenty acres of campus. Modern ap- 
pointments. High standard, with special 
courses in music, art and expression. 


Catalog from 
W. W. DANIEL, Columbia, S. C. 


Founded 1858. College Preparatory, offers excep- 
tional advantages in Music, Art and Modern Lan- 
guages. General and special courses. Excellent 
health record, delightful climate. Write for catalog. 


LUCY COBB INSTITUTE, Athens, Ga. 


| Founded and endowed by Alfred Shorter, 1877 


í usual departments. Delightful home. 
Ideal climate. Famed for health. 

THOS. J. SIMMONS, A-M.. LL.D., President. will send 
Catalogs or other information on request. Write today. 
Address, Rome, Ga, (U. S. A.) P. O. Box 1012. 


Superb location. 


eect I simply can’t see as fine. and strong a man as you are, and one Fauquier Institute 


For Young Ladies 


WARRENTON, VA. 
The 49th session begins September 24th, 1908. Situated in 


from Washington. A limited and thorough home shool. 
| Rates $200. Catalog. GEO. G. BUTLER, A. M., Prin., Box 20. 


Southern Seminary 
BUENA VISTA, VA. (In Famous Valley of Va.) 


For Giris and Young Ladies. 42nd year. College preparatory 

and finishing. Johns Hopkins University men in faculty. Highest 

| technical standards in music in South. Patronage drawn from every 

quarter of United States. ‘‘Handsomest school buildings in State.’ 

| Park and Preserves of several hundred acres for out-door life and 

sports. Phenomenal health record. Distinct reputation for home life 
! 


and for making finest woman of the girl. Terms $240, Two railroads. 
Address REV. E. H. ROWE, President, Box 630, Buena Vista, Va. 


RANDOLPH-MACON INSTITUTE Pays, va 


Limited to 100. College Preparatory and Special Courses 
for those not wishing to go to college. Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Art and Elocution. Attractive home life. 
Gymnasium. Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. 
Catalog. Address CHAS. G. EVANS, Principal. 
VIRGINIA, Winchester. > AR 
Episcopal Female Institute "sr" 
Mealthfully located in the Lower Shenandoah Valley. 
College Preparatory and Post-Graduate Courses. Special courses in 
Music and Art. Elocution. Rates $180 e year. R 
changed. For catalog, address W. C. MARSHALL, Principal. 
Lafayette Sq., Washington. D. C. 


Hamilton Schoo 


For Girls and Young Ladies. 
Write for Catalog, 


MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal. 
Virginia, Norfolk. 


Leache-Wood Seminary for Girls 


1 OPPOSITE 
THE 


One hour’s sail from Old Point Comfort. Delightful home 
ery td 
Nn- 


school for limited number of pupils. College 
and Special Courses. French under native teacher. 
usual advantages offered in Art and Music. Rates $325, 


S A. D. WEST, Principal. 


TENNESSEE COLLEGE (For Women) 
Ideal Location. Delightful Southern Climate. Twenty in Faculty. Large 
ork Done. Rates 
Reasonable. Write lor Catalog and be convinced. Geo. J. Burnett, Pres.. 
J. Henry Burnett, Gen. Mgr., 607 E. Main St., Murfreesboro, Tenn, | 
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Shorter College, cEORGIA Bowling Green 
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Virginia Institute 


Select School for Girls 
Patronage from many States. 
Altitude of 1900 fee limate similar to that of Ashe- 


ville, N. C. ficent mountain scenery, Four- 
story brick and stone building of 165 rooms, with all 


modern equipments. 
Strong courses.- University and Conservatory- 
trained teachers. Music school of 200 pupils, with 


new pianos. For catalogue, address 
J. T. HENDERSON, Box 132, Bristol, Va. 


=- a 


Hollins Institute 
Hollins, Virginia Founded 1842 


For views of other bldgs., see Harper’s, Century, ete. 


A thoroughly modern school, offering regular college 
and elective courses. Large and efficient faculty. 
Beautifully situated in the Valley of Virginia, in an in- 
vigorating mountain climate. Sulphur and Chaly- 
beate Springs. Seven brick buildings heated by 
steam and lighted by electricity. Early application 
necessary. Matty L. Cocke, Pres., Box 310, Hollins, Va, 


Fairmount 
A Church School For Girls 


MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE 


A School of culture, refinement and high Christian 
character. Beautifully located in the mountains of 
Tennessee, at an elevation of 2,200 feet, in a region 
noted for its fine climate, healthfulness and the 
purity of its water. The limit of fifty girls insures 
personal care and attention and individual instrue- 
tion. Special Courses in Art, Music and Elocution. 
Commercial Department. Rates $300. This school 
has the unique feature of a Winter vacation instead of 
the usual Summer one. Catalog, with full informa- 
tion, sent upon application. Address 


Rev. WALTER MITCHELL, B.D., Director 


M 


SPARTANBURG, $. C, \ 
800 feet above sea-level. 35 miles from Blue 
Ridge Mountains. 61 degrees mean annual tem- 
perature. High-grade College for Women. Music 
Conservatory and School of Art. 


_ ROBERT P. » Litt. D., President __ 
Best Education at Lowest Rates 
—An Old 
Virginia 
School 


A select home school limited to fifty boarding pupils. High standards 
e Preparatory and Finishing Courses. Music and Elocution. 
Culture it Health record unexcelled. Tennis, boating. basket 
ball. Rates $147.50. For thorough education, abreast of the highest 


| standards, at the lowest possible rate, in the best social and moral atmos- 


mía, on Southern R. R.. 55 miles | 


| 
i 


! 
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| nasim, Social Training. 


phere, parents will lind no school superior. Catalog on request. Address 
BOWLING GREEN FEMALE SEMIN ARY, BOWLING GREEN. VA., BOX 500 


= KLINDWORTH 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


If interested in the higher education in Musie, write for 
circulars and terms. “Klindworth” offers the best facilities 
at reasonable rates. Splendid location. Home-like sur- 
roundings. Superior Faculty. 

Address the Director, 


KURT E. MUELLER 


15 Forrest Ave. Atlanta, Georgia 


Centenary Female College 


CLEVELAND TENN. 


Distinguished for high scholarship and development of 
Christian womanly character. Location---prettiest town 
in all Tennessee. Climate ideal. Four elegant brick 
buildings---steam heat, electric lights, hot and cold 
water on all floors. 634 feet covered porches. Special 
advantages in Music, Art, and Expression. Tennis, 
basket ball, and bowling. Terms re ble. Write 
for illustrated catalog. “e 


HARRODSBURG, KY. — 


For Girts 
Only 


Beaumont College 


A most beautiful school place (40 acres) for last 63 
years. Completely modern equipment. Degrees: B. Lit., 
B.Sc., A.B., A.M., Mus. B. Director of Music, a phenome- 
nally brilliant pupil of Leschetizky, who is said to be 
“The Greatest Teacher of Piano the World Has Ever 


Known.” COL. TH. SMITH, A.M., President, 


{Alumnus of University of Virginia.) 


$200 to $300 per Year. A beautiful College Home for Girls 
and Young Women, after highest Virginia Standards. Stu- 
dents from 20 States. Preparatory, Advanced and Finish- 
ing Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. Five Buildings. Gym- 
46th Year-Book. Attractive Two- 
Year Courses for High Sehool Graduates. Teachers of Piano, 
Organ, Singing, Art. trained under the atest masters in 
New York, Boston, Paris, Florence. Delightful and inspir- 
ing home life, with Literary and Musical Societies, Strong 
Lyceum Course of Lectures and Concerts. Tennis, Basket 
Ball, Excursions. Illustrated Catalog. Arthur Kyle Davis, 
A. M., Pres., Box 200, Petersburg, Virginia. 


— a e e a- 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


COLUMBIA, S C. 


Ideal location in salubrious climate. Out-of-door gymnastics the year 
round. Courses of study leading to A. B., B. S., and A. M. 


For particulars, address EUPHEMIA McCLINTOCK. 
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WASHINGTON, 2708 14th Street 
For girls. Regular and elective courses. Music and Art Schools. 
Fullest benefits of the educational advantages of Washington. 
Beautifully located on Columbia Heights--in the city. Playground 
oining. Golf and Tennis. 


STUART HALL fono wes 
Church School for Girls in Blue Ridge Mountains. 


Primary, Intermediate and College Preparatory. 
65th Session. Travel School abroad. Catalog. 


MARIA PENDLETON DUVAL. Principal, Staunton, Virginia 
AND ELECTIVE COURSES. 


LENOX HALL gut ancas 


High School Graduates. Best advantages in Music, Art, Expression, 
Art Appreciation, Domestic Science and Languages. Unexcelled 
location. Most delightful home life. Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, Prin. 
TAYLOR AND McPHERSON AVENUES, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURL 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


POTTER COLLEG FOR YOUNG LADIES 
’ Bowling Green, Ky. 

Students from 40 states. 20 teachers. `- Accommodations of highest 
order. Location unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness. Music depart- 
ment in charge of artists. Commended by two Vice Presidents of the U. S. 
Full information given on application to Rev. B. F. CABELL, D.D., Prest. 


BLEES za 


IS THE SCHOOL FOR YOUR BOY 


University and Business Preparatory. The BLEES plant is modern, 
sanitary, absolutely fireproof, and with grounds represents an outlay 
of $1,000,000. A $60,000 gymnasium with swimming pool ; 2240 acres 
of woods, lakes, parade grounds and athletic fields. Cadets’ rooms 
all single. Large corps of University instructors. Thoroughly 
equipped Physics, Electrical and Chemical Laboratories, Manual 
Training Shops, Library, etc. Drawing and Music. Non-sectarian; 
combines home influences with military discipline, drill, systematic 
physical culture and high educational standards. Enrollment limited ; 
only boys of good character admitted. Healthful climate, delightful 
location, easily accessible. Tuition and board $500. Write for illus- 
trated catalog. 


BLEES MILITARY ACADEMY 
Macon, Mo. 


‘Southern Dental College 


ie ATLANTA, GA. 

A high-class dental college; member of the National 
Association of Dental College Faculties. Situated in 
Atlanta, Ga., on the Piedmont Plateau of the Blue 
Ridge, and in the center of the progressive culture 
section of the South. An ideal, healthful invigorat- 
ing winter climate. ; 


If you are in- Write for our 
terested in a DENTAL EDUCATION No. 2% Beauti- 

~ fully Illustrated Catalog, containing complete infor- 
mation. Catalog is Free. Write today to > 


S. W. FOSTER, Dean, 100 N. Butler St., 
3 ATLANTA, GA. 


‘OF VIRGINIA - 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 

Seventy-first Session begins Sept. 15, 1908 
Graded first-class by the American Medi- 
cal Association on the record ofits gradus 
ates. Climate salubrious. Living expenses 
low. Write forterms and catalogue A-2 
Christopher Tompkins, M.D. Dean, Richmond, Va. 


Atlanta College of Physicians 
and Surgeons 


Offers advantages m7 o in the South. Distinguished 
faculty of 51; 5 splendidly equipped modern buildings. New 

y main building, also new Pathological Institute 
donated by Mr. Andrew Carnegie. Graded course; 6 labora- 
tories; clinic unsurpassed. 54th session starts Sept. 23rd. 
Terms moderate. Catalog, address 


WILLIAM SIMPSON ELKIN, M. D., Dean, 
94 Butler St, ATLANTA, GA. 


(INCORPORATED ) 
CAPITAL STOCK $30,000 

e When you think of going to school, write 
Business--f, catalog and special offers of the lead- 
ing business and shorthand schools. Address J. H. KING, 
President King’s Business ome Raleigh, N. C., or Char 
lotte, N. C. Telegraphy taught. We also teach Bookkeeping 
shorthand,penmanship by mail.Send for homestudy circular, 


The Teachers’ College 
of Indianapolis 


R THE TRAINING of Kindergartners and Primary 
Teachers. Regular Course two years. Post-Graduate 
Course for Normal Teachers, one year. Primary training 
a part of the regular work. Classes formed in September 
and February. 


for Catalog. MRS. ELIZ ; 
William Jackson Memorial Institute, 23d and Alabama Sts., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


ever saw. Botof 32 with Prize Coupon and 
STAR A. C. C0., Dept. 32, CHICAGO 


UNCLE REMUS'S—THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST 


THE GINGER JAR 


He Wanted To Do Right 

German professors are proverbially 
absentminded, but none of them more 
so than Professor Dusel, of Bonn. He 
noticed, one day, his wife placing a 
large bouquet on his desk. 

“What does all that mean?” he asked. 

“Why, this is the anniversary of 
your marriage,” replied Mrs. Dusel. 

“Is that so? Well, let me know 
when yours comes around, and TIl re- 
ciprocate.” 


Not Good at Riddles 
A lawyer was questioning a new 
client, a widow, the other day, about 
her history. “My history,” she replied, 
“is simplicity itself. My first was the 
happiness of my life, my second was 
goodness itself, my third—” 
“Excuse me, madam,” interrupted 
the attorney, “but reaily we aren’t here 
to guess charades.” 


What He Could Have Done 
“Remember, witness,” sharply ex- 
claimed the attorney for the defense, 
“you are on oath!” 


I could have made five dollars by 
lyin’ for your side of the case, an’ 
you know it.” 


True, Isn’t It? 
He—Women are a delusion and a 
snare. 
She—It's curious how people will 
hug a delusion, though. 


Literal, but Slangy 
“Will some little scholar please tell 
what happened after the children of 
Israel had marched seven days around 
the walls of Jericho, blowing their 


horns?” asked the Sunday school 
teacher. “Tommy Taddles, you may 
answer.” 


“Please, ma’am,” replied Tommy, 
“they tumbled to the racket.” 


He Was Just Rehearsing 

Alice—Last night Percy proposed to 
me, and I accepted him. 

Ellen (triumphantly )—Why, he pro- 
posed to me only a week ago, and I 
rejected him. 

Alice (scornfully)—Yes; I know all 


Getting Things Rather Mixed 
A certain politician, condemning the 
Government for its policy concerning 
the income-tax, is reported to have 
said: “They'll keep cutting the wool 
off the sheep that lays the golden egg 
until the pump goes dry.” 


What the Husband Escaped 

First Burglar—Hello, Jim! Why, 
you look as if you had been in a rail- 
way accident since I saw you last. 
What's wrong? 

Second Burglar—I got into a house 
where the woman was waitin’ up for 
her husband, and she mistook me for 
him. : 


The Final Shock 
Patient—Doctor, I don’t think I can 
use the battery any more. Will it be 
necessary to shock me again? 
Doctor—Only once more; TIl send 
in my bill to-morrow. 


The Eternal Feminine 
Jess—Jack tried last night to get 
me to tell him your age. 


| What he did is thus told by his biographer: 


about it. 


“There aint no danger of my forget- 
just for practice. 


tin’ it,” replied the witness, sullenly. 
“Dm tellin’ the truth for nothin’, when 


He told me he had done it 
He knew that you 
didn’t care for him. 


Bess—You didn’t tell him? 
Jess—Of course not; I said you 
didn’t look it. 


WHAT I KNOW OF THE KU KLUX KLAN | 


(Continued from Page 35) 


or half a dollar in silver from a never-failing shotbag. 
The detective must have seen this, but he did not say or 
do anything. At last Toombs, just as he had made his 
donation to a fresh squad, said to the detective: “Sir, are 
you not touched by this spectacle of the unbought suffrages 
of a free people?” 

The Klan led and the whites followed. The Democrats 
won in Wilkes County a much larger majority than they 
did in Oglethorpe, for they got the negro vote. 

In Hancock County the Democratic side was not man- 
aged during the election by the Klan. Linton Stephens 
shared, I think, the prejudice of his distinguished brother 
against the Ku Klux. He was a resident of Hancock. 
“Standing by 
the Constitution of the State he made issue with the action 
of the Legislature—that is, its declaring the poll tax illegal 
and prohibiting its collection on the day of election—by 
challenging the votes of such as had not paid poll tax for 
the pending year; and, when overruled by a majority of the 
managers of the election—three out of five—on his own 
affidavit, he had the refractory majority immediately ar- 
rested, carried before a magistrate, tried, committed, and 
they refusing to give bail, imprisoned. Their places were 
at once supplied and the election proceeded.” (1) 


Success Crowned Klan’s Efforts 


It is instructive to compare this action with that of 
the Klan. It was crowned with success. It is a very shin- 
ing example of great achievement at a critical juncture by 
a single man, “solitary and alone”. But the unprepared- 
ness of the people for it was so great that a bloody collision 
was likely to have occurred, as is clear from the statement 
of A. S. Brown, given by Stephens’s biographer.(2) By 
reason of the enlistment of what we may term their entire 
fighting force, which had been effected in Wilkes and Ogle- 
thorpe by the Klan as I have told, the whites had rallied 
to their banner in such imposing array that the negro 
masses without any organization suiting their needs, and 
the small Scalawag contingent, were paralyzed by a con- 
viction of their utter helplessness. 

I think that the average reader will decide that the 
Ku Klux course was better than that of Linton Stephens. 
It was, I think, more lawyer-like in avoiding conflict with 
the managers. The act directed them not to permit chal- 
lenge of the voters, and to secure all votes offered except 
the few enumerated. The courts would doubtless haye held 
these directions good law. The wise thing for us to do was 
to keep the illegal votes from ever reaching the managers. 
And surely the average reader will pronounce our way, 
which united the whole white community in preparation 
and co-operation, far more businesslike, sure and safe. 

I must say a word of the speech which Linton Stephens 
made January 23, 1871, in his own defense, when brought 
before United States Commissioner’ Swayze, on a charge of 
violating the Enforcement Act by his behavior at the elec- 
tion, as has just been told. I do not believe that any 
other speech has ever received more homage from the 
people of Georgia. Mothers and fathers often look it up 
in the scrap-book or Waddell’s Life and read to the chil- 
dren those moving words at the last: 

“If angry power demands a sacrifice from those who 
have thwarted its fraudulent purposes, I feel honored, sir, 
in being selected as the victim. If my suffering could 
arouse my countrymen to a just and lofty indignation 
against the despotism which, in attacking me, is but assail- 
ing law, order and constitutional government, I would not 
shrink from the sacrifice, though my blood should be re- 
quired instead of my liberty.” 

In this same election DuBose was a candidate for con- 
gress. His majority was about equal to the excess of the 


(1) Waddell, Linton Stephens, 328. 

(2) Mentioning the arrest of the election managers, of 
which he had just heard, Brown said: “I hastened to town. 
On the way I met many persons, white and black; all I 
could get to stop said they were going for arms.”—Ed. 328. 


black over the white vote, some 4,000. General Toombs, 
elated because of what he had seen in Wilkes, said the ma- 
jority would have been 10,000 if the negroes had held out 
in the district, and almost in the same breath he said the 
result had given Sumner, Phillips, et al., the black vomit. 
This triumph of my friend DuBose, in the teeth of what 
seemed to be insuperable odds, was a great pleasure to me. 
We had pushed him against his will into the race, after 
old-stagers in politics had declined to lead what seemed te 
them but a“forlorn hope. 


Ku Klux Klan Ordered Disbanded 


Some few weeks after the election DuBose and I had 
a long conference. How we rejoiced to know that the 
Bullockites had met with crushing defeat in every part of 
the State. We had by this time become convinced that the 
defeat was irretrievable; that the negroes had been vir- 
tually expelled from the State electorate, and that, come 
what might, the whites were now on top and would stay. 
So both of us felt that the work of the Klan was over. 
There was complete accord between us as to this. He said 
he would confer with others in the Dominion. Not long ` 
afterwards, having found, as he told me, that all of the ` 


order in the different counties agreed with us, he made 7 


report to Forrest. In a short while I was notified by 
DuBose that our disbandment had been ordered. It was 
also ordered that we destroy all the physical belongings of == 
the Klan. My last thing done as Grand Giant of my ` 
Province was to have this order executed by the different > 
den-commanders. We burned our gowns, buttons and all, - 
veils, steeples, rituals (as we called the little pamphlet), and 
the trumpets, and possibly other things which I do not — 
now think of. 

My mother always insisted that I ought to have pre- 
served my Ku Klux outfit. Once when she was very much - 
in earnest, she said to me something like this: “You could — 
have boxed it up securely, expressed it to Little, Brown & © 
Co., and had them store the box in Boston. The day is 
surely coming when the Ku Klux will be honored by all ` 
America. How your children would parade these relics of 
their father’s service in the cause of his down-trodden peo- 
ple! Your only brother died from a wound received in the 
war. You were severely wounded twice. I never was recon- 
ciled to that war. I wanted our fight made in the union. - 
That was the way you Ku Klux fought, and*that is why 
you did so grandly. That old black calico gown that I 
loved to tighten the buttons on would be far dearer to me. 
than the sword you captured two days before you were 
surrendered at Appomattox.” 

When I asserted the complete satisfaction I felt with 
my course in the Confederate army, she replied: “As your — 
mother, I could not be more proud of it. But it distresses 
me more and more as I see that we were wrong in making 
the war outside of the union. Your father believed that — 
My dear boy, I love the Confederate soldiers more than I 
can say. But I love the Ku Klux better. They did what I = 
feel that you soldiers ought to have done—they stayed in the ` 


union and at home, where, with God's good help, they pro- 7 


I know He would have helped you, - 
had you fought in the union. Why, the Ku Klux faced far 
greater odds than the Confederate armies did. Why did — 
the Ku Klux succeed? Because they did the will of God — 
by fighting in the union. I wish that all their uniforms, — 
each one plainly marked with its wearer’s name, were im- 
perishably preserved. How it would rejoice me to know ~ 
that yours was there. I wish, dear, I could have lived to 
get in that good company.” E 
And she made me regret more and more that I did not 
get Little, Brown € Co. to put that box in some Boston , 
warehouse. Eo 


tected their dear ones. 


a 


NOTE—The next installment of “What I Know of 
the Ku Klux Klan” will appear in the October number of 
Uxcie Remvs’s—Tne Home MAGAZINE. a 


The NO-O-DOR Co. 


Free to You—to Prove Its Superiority— ™ suis © ceso 


* You may send me your booklet and a package of 
* NO-O-DOR, as a sample, Free. 


a Package of the Only Toilet Powder that “°° 


Gives Skin Health, Comfort and Freedom from ^, ig eS 


ALL Disagreeable Odors. 
or a Postal NOW 


Just Mail this Coupon 


$ 
+ 


"His address is 


(Pronounced No-adore) 


For :All Purposes of the Toilet and Nursery, 
NO-O-DOR is Far Superior to Common Talcum 
Powders. NO-O-DOR has None of the Dis- 
advantages of Talcums, but it has Many Ad- 
vantages Which Talcums Cannot Claim. 


plying NO-O-DOR but z¢ does not communicate this subtle fragrance. 
NO-O-DOR is the only toilet powder that really gives 
absolute freedom from the odor of perspiration—a// disagreeable bodily 
odors. 
NO-O-DOR does not retard perspiration as do so-called perspiration 
powders and*creams—that is dangerously unhealthful. 


NO-O-DOR does ina better, safer way, all that common TZalcum 
powders can do and in addition, NO-O-DOR does many things that tal- 
cum powder cannot do. 

NO-O-DOR is antiseptic, cleansing, cooling, healing—it cannot harm 
the most sensitive and delicate skin because it is the finest, impalpable 
powder—as soft as down—as fresh as alr—bland, soothing and sanative 
—a pure and scientifically correct composition. 


Talcum powder on the contrary, is simply a mineral—crushed soap- 
stone—talc—steatite—insoluble grit. 


That is why talcum powders stop up the pores, which is unhealthful, 
and cause irritation which makes the skin dry and rough and leads to se- 
rious skin troubles. 


Try it for yourself and prove the absolute truth of all this— 


Put any talcum powder on the back of one hand and then put NO-O- 
DOR on the back of the other hand and you will see how much softer, 
smoother and clearer NO-O-DOR leaves your skin. 


' The sensation imparted by NO-O-DOR can only be compared to 
that delightful, cool, clean, refreshing sense of luxurious bodily comfort 
which is experienced after bathing. 

And this wholesome atmosphere of sweet cleanliness constantly sur- 
rounds the users of NO-O-DOR. 


Because NO-O-DOR neutralizes and de-odorizes every odorous and 
discomforting impurity brought to the surface of the body through per- 
spiration or other causes and so no offensive or harmful residue collects 
upon the skin. 

Its bland, soothing, cooling, healing properties prevent and bring in- 
stant relief from all affections of the skin such as sunburn, windburn, 
prickly heat, rashes, itching, irritation, inflammation, chafing, chapping, 
redness. 

NO-O-DOR is without an equal as a “Foot Ease.” 

It brings instant relief to painful, perspiring, burning, aching, 
swollen, tired feet—makes tight-fitting and new shoes feel easy and 
keeps the feet cool and comfortable. 

NO-O-DOR is sold by all first class druggists at twenty-five cents, 
There are no substitutes for NO-O-DOR. Your druggist can fill your 
order. If he won’t, we will, by mail. 


Guarantee:—NO-O-DOR is guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction. 
If it does not suit you, return the half empty box and your money will 
be refunded. 

Now—cut out the coupon above or send us a postal with your own 
and your druggists name and address and we will send you a package 
of NO-O-DOR free as a sample to conclusively prove its superiority to 
you, and a booklet telling about NO-O-DOR and a// its uses. 
oe Delay— Write Now—This Offer Is Open for a Limited Time 

nly. 


THE NO-O-DOR CO., Station H3 JEANNETTE, PA. 


a | ‘HERE’S just the faintest fragrance of violet to be detected in ap- 
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There are moments when 
one wants to be alone 


There's one time when a boy would rather eat than play— 
and that's Toasted Corn Flake time. It’s the delicious, dis- 
tinctive flavor—the dainty crispness—the genuine satisfac- 
tion in eating this delightful breakfast food that made it the 
favorite with both young and old. a | 

Just remember this flavor and goodness is found only in the 


Genuine -KRélloggá 


ASTED CORN FLA 


Look for this Signature 
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